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HE course of events in the ‘East has been moving forward on 
exactly the line which we heard predicted, long before the 
Conference met, by persons who were in the best position to fore- 
cast the future. That the Conference would be a failure in every 
sense, except as a justification of Russia; that a period of seeming 
inaction would follow its adjournment; that the Russian fleet 
would turn up in American waters, and that the war would break 
out by the advance of the Russian armies, as early in the month 
of March as the weather permitted, was announced with great 
‘confidence and evident foresight. We are therefore of the opin- 
ion that the seeming hesitation of Russia is strategic and delib- 
erate, and that it is not the consequence of indecision; that 
it is adopted with the view of taking the best moment for 
the final advance upon Constantinople. Every day's delay tells 
more heavily upon Turkey than upon her rival. The home pro- 
vinces, already ruinously taxed in times of peace, cannot yield the 
revenue needed for a state of war. The spirit of the army is broken 
by the wretchedness of the supplies of food and clothing, the 
spread of disease, and the chafing of religious fanaticism against 
the restraints of diplomacy. Whenever Russia does cross the 
border she will find the Turks ready to fight, as they have not 
fought since the days of Bajazet and Mohammed II. But at pre- 
sent every week's delay improves the chances of a Russian victory. 
Since the Conference broke up, Russia has addressed a note to 
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the Great Powers, rehearsing the conduct of the imperial govern- 
ment, and asking what is to be done to enforce the guarantees of 
of the Treaty of Paris, and to make the Porte accede to those de- 
mands which Europe is unanimous in making. The answers re- 
turned to the note accord in nothing; none of the Powers will 
join with Russia in doing the duty which Christendom owes 
to the suffering Bulgarians and Herzegovinians ; none will bid her 
Godspeed as the representative of the conscience of Europe. A 
few offer her a “ benevolent neutrality,” on condition that in case 
of success she do nothing to extend her empire to the Bosphorus, 
That is, if the Czar will take all the hard knocks, and then give up 
everything that falls to him by the war, they will smile a gracious 
approval. 


TurkeEy is making her preparations on a scale and with an en- 
ergy which would be impossible to a nation actuated by any passion 
less intense and warlike than Moslem zeal. From every corner of 
her Asiatic provinces, the true believers are flocking into Stamboul 
for the holy war. From every great mart of the West, arms and 
ammunition are gathering to defend the Crescent. The cities are 
a mass of blazing fanaticism, and the Christians are constrained to 
profess a zeal for the cause of the Sultan, which they do not feel. 
The miserable slave, who has bought of his Mohammedan lord the 
right to call himself Patriarch of Constantinople, and to ose as the 
successor of Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysostom and Photius, 
has issued an encyclical letter to the faithful of the Churches under 
his care, calling upon them with unctuous hypocrisy to aid the 
cause, for whose overthrow every Greek Christian, in Turkey as 
well as out of it, yearns with all his heart. But Turkey, like all 
greatly excited communities, contains at this moment elements of 
disorder and confusion which may prove her ruin. Stamboul during 
the coming spring and summer may be as Jerusalem when Titus 
was at its gates; or it may be as Paris was while the Esmigres and 
their German allies were struggling with Dumouriez for the passes 
of the Vosges. Their fanaticism, that is, may be the ruin of the 
Turks, or it may be their salvation. It does not look well that 
Midhat Pasha, who controlled the policy of the Porte during the 
Conference, is obliged to give way to a still more extreme states- 
man, who will take the first safe opportunity to toss the new paper 
constitution into the Golden Horn, and “reform” Turkey according 
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to the Shariat, instead of according to the notions of Christendom, 
and of civilization. On the other hand the negotiations with Servia 
and Montenegro, by which peace is to be established by restoring 
the status quo ante bellum, and also the appointment of Christians 
to important positions in the local governments, are facts which do 
seem to show that there is sagacity enough in the government to 
temper the fanaticism of the common people. 


Hap the British Parliament met on the eighth of November in- 
stead of the eighth of February, the Liberals would have had a 
much easier task in making out their case against the Disraeli 
government. But during the last three months the Administration 
have very materially changed their line of policy, and have com- 
plied in a measure with the demands made by the conservative 
friends of a Christian policy in the East. During the conference 
England managed to keep the other Powers in unison with herself, 
Even Russia acceded to the diminution of the demands laid before 
the Porte, thereby putting Turkey hopelessly in the wrong before 
Europe, but very materially weakening the case of Russia’s friends 
in England. The Disraeli government can now turn upon Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends, asking, “What would you have us do? 
Did we not use our utmost influence with Turkey to secure guaran- 
tees for the future? Did we not explicitly warn her that if she re- 
fused these, she need expect nothing from England? Did she not 
show that she is ready and determined to fight, rather than give way? 
There is nothing left for us but war. Do you seriously propose 
war?” And just here it is that the Liberals are evidently hesitating. 
To propose war to a country ridden by interests to which war is 
ruinous, is a step not hastily to be taken, and yet as matters now 
stand, the Liberals are shut up to just such a proposal. Their 
attempt to fasten upon some other point of attack, has proved a 
failure thus far, and they are taunted by the orators of the Admin- 
istration with their failure to bring the question between them and 
the government to an issue by a definite motion. Even as it is, a 
Liberal ministry could not stand for a week with such a case against 
it, for the Liberal intellect acts on general impressions, looks at a 
case as a whole, and reads between the lines. But the party disci- 
pline of the Conservatives is much more effective. A minister can 
only forfeit their support by some definite act, which can be framed 
into an indictment as definite as that required in a court of law. 
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It is not improbable, therefore, that the present ministry may tide 
over the difficulties which seemed so threatening, and without 
having done anything to carry out the real desire of the nation as 
regards the Eastern question, may, by a show of doing, break down 
the opposition which was threatening to be so formidable. 





Our competition with English manufacturers in even their 
home market for the supply of some of the cheaper classes of 
goods—cutlery, mechanics’ tools, paper, cottons, and the like— 
has been very greatly stimulated by the coincidence of these hard 
times and our Centennial Exhibition. The cry is everywhere 
raised that the English producers must adopt American methods 
and American inventions, or their industrial supremacy is gone. 
A similar lamentation is heard from the Swiss watchmakers, whose 
craft is suffering from the gigantic competition of our watch 
factories. And now the British farmer and cattle-dealer is added 
to the list of those who suffer by American competition, for Amer- 
can meat is shipped largely to Liverpool in a frozen state, and 
found equal in quality to that which the home producer has to 
offer. This is the first successful attempt to supply England with 
meat from over-sea. The canned meats imported from Australia 
were expected to work wonders, but the final popular verdict was 
that of the old gentleman, who, after dining on this meat from the 
Antipodes, remarked, “Very nice, indeed. Very succulent and 
fine flavor. And I don’t intend to eat any more of it.” 

This invasian of England by our cattle dealers is the more sig- 
nificant, because cattle and green crops are the last resource of 
English agriculture. Ever since the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
raising grain under England’s humid sky in competition with the 
Ukraine and the Mississippi Valley has been found, taking year 
with year, less and less remunerative. And the admirers of the 
Free Trade policy have been at pains to urge that England had 
better give up grain-growing and take to cattle-farming, in which 
foreign competition would prove less troublesome. For less than 
one-seventh of the meats consumed in the British Islands come 
from the continent, and the supply from that quarter is not capable 
of much enlargement. And so year after year the decrease of 
acreage under wheat, the increase of large grazing farms, and the 
consequent diminution of the population employed in agriculture, 
has been pointed out with a glowing satisfaction, and the British 
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farmer has been complimented on knowing what sort of farming 
has money in it. Hence also the panic excited by the outbreak of 
the s7nderpest, and the jealousy with which all ports of entry are 
guarded to prevent the importation of cattle from infected or 
suspected districts. 

It now remains to be seen whether any sort of agriculture except 
truck-raising will be discovered to be unsuitable for the British 
islands, and the land be divided between the market-gardeners and 
the loom-lords. England has been making long strides towards 
the abandonment of what was once the occupation of her entire 
population. At the era of the Reformation, two out of every three 
of the families living on her soil were engaged in farming; now it 
is one out of every four. It may be thought that this is because 
her population has grown so vast, there is no room for the employ- 
ment of a large proportion of them within her narrow area, no 
space for the extension of farming, and no possibility of raising food 
enough. within the island for its inhabitants. On the contrary, there 
are five million acres of absolutely waste land south of the Tweed, 
much of it in the best part of the island, and hardly any of it in- 
capable of cultivation. And of the land under cultivation, not one 
acre in a hundred is tilled with the same thorough application of 
scientific principle as is needed for the management of a factory, 
or produces one-half of what-it ought to produce. And in nothing 
is English farming more wasteful than in its stinting to the very 
utmost the amount of human labor it employs, especially by the 
prolonged destruction of the small holdings and the substitution 
of large farms. The rent of lands in the small-farm districts of 
Belgium are far higher than in England, and the capital invested is 
twice as much to the acre; yet the Flemish farmer, as a rule, saves 
half his income. And if the lands now under tillage in England 
and Wales were cultivated as well as is the wretched mixture of 
peat and gravel, which passes for soil in East Flanders, they would 
produce food for forty-seven millions of people. But in that case 
the dense masses, who have for centuries been crowded into the 
manufacturing towns, to escape from the slavery of labor on the 
large farms, would have to be, for the most part, redispersed over 
the country districts as tenant and freeholders, thus creating anew 
the yeoman and franklin classes, which were once the glory and the 
strength of England. With this would end England’s wretched 
dependence on foreign harvests for food, and on foreign markets 
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for purchasers of her superfluous manufactures. The country 
would become airapxns, self-sufficing, and therefore able to take 
her old place in the politics of the Eastern world. The yard-stick 
would vanish out of her conscience, and the exhaustion of English 
coal-fields would cease to be a source of anxiety. So mote it be. 


WE suppose that the Republicans who opposed the Electoral 
Commission Bill and deplored its passage, are expected to acquiesce 
in the plan since it has secured Mr. Hayes the presidental chair and 
has not produced some of the bad effects which were feared. For 
our part we have become more and more deeply dissatisfied with it 
every day since its passage. The only good effect of it was to 
give the conservative wing of the Democratic party, that is the 
Southern and the Eastern Democrats, an opportunity to put their 
acquiescence in an unpleasant decision upon the ground of keeping 
faith. But had Senator Ferry claimed his constitutional right to de- 
cide the points in dispute, in spite of allthe bluster of the Western 
Democracy, those very conservatives would have sustained the de- 
cision. The truth is that the Democratic constituencies of the 
South and the East have merely a secondary interest in the Presi- 
dential question. To secure the control of the State Governments 
is the primary object of the one; to restore quiet with a view to 
the revival of business is the chief end which the others have in 
view. And only the supineness of the acting Vice-President, and 
the unwillingness of the Senate to retreat from its position that 
Congress has the right of decision, prevented the constitutional 
view of the question from being generally accepted. The most 
practical way out of the difficulty would have been for Mr. Ferry to 
announce that he intended to exercise the power, and thus give the 
House an opportunity to sue an injunction against its exercise from 
the Supreme Court. That he did not do so, was owing to his 
sharing in the esprit de corps of Congress, the public opinion which 
takes possession of all who take their seats at the desks in the 
Capitol, and which upholds the “collective wisdom” of the two 
Houses as the last tribunal of all questions, the competent reader 
of all riddles. 

The decision of the Florida and the Louisiana questions by a 
strict party vote, and especially the preliminary decision refusing 
to receive testimony on any point except the eligibility of individ- 
al electors, could not but raise the partisan warmth of the more 
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warlike Democrats to white heat. That is to say, the only per- 
sons who were not ready to accept almost any decision, have been 
more embittered than they were before. And from their point of 
view it must seem that they have lost the case because the persons 
who, by reason of the nature and the dignity of their position, are 
expected to rise above partisan considerations, and to be free from 
the partisan temper, have shown themselves no more impartial than 
so many Congressmen. 

This, we say, will be the view taken by these men; not that we 
think their complaints are in themselves just, or are worthy of at- 
tention on any other grounds save this, that it is a misfortune to 
the nation when its chief legal tribunal comes to be widely regarded 
as made up of partisans. The tribunal in excluding evidence, decided 
one of the points which it was, beforehand and by men of both 
parties, admitted would be open to their decision, and in view of 
the fact that it had hardly more than a month to do its work, it 
could, with prudence, reach no other conclusion. It could reach 
no decision on any point which had not been already adopted by 
the partisans on one side or the other; none, therefore which 
would not be open to the stigma of partisanship. But with these 
matters the good name and repute of the Supreme Court should 
never have been entangled, except in case of the direst necessity. 
So long as any other way out of the difficulty existed, it should 
have been sought and adopted, rather than draggle through the 
mud of politics the ermine of a body, which is, by its tenure of 
office, to outlast Congresses and Presidents. A decision on the 
power of the Vice-President from the same body would have been 
a very different matter, for that decision would have been sustained 
by the unbroken legal tradition of the great jurists, from the 
authors of the Constitution down to our times. 

Ln fine, the Electoral Tribunal is a precedent which will lead to 
dissensions between two departments of the government, a depart- 
ure from the avowed and manifest sense of the Constitution, a usur- 
pation of the legislature upon the province of the executive, and a 
disastrous lowering of the prestige of the judiciary in order to 
bolster up that usurpation. Congress, which was vested with the 
power to determine the election and qualifications of its own 
members only, has now constituted itself the judge of the election 
of the Executive also. 
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THE conduct of the Southern Democrats in Congress continues 
to command the admiration of all patriotic and sensible people. 
Their votes in the House secured the creation of the new Tribunal, 
and prevented the hot-heads from hindering the completion of its 
work by dilatory proceedings on the part of the Democratic ma- 
jority. Many are disposed to see a way to the burial of the issues 
growing out of the war by a reconstruction of parties during the 
coming Administration, by rallying the Conservative Democrats to 
the support of President Hayes, and securing them a representa- 
tion in his Cabinet. The weakest part of this plan is its parentage ; 
it is claimed to have originated with the business part of the com- 
munity, whose suggestions about politics are generally about as 
much heeded by the politicians as would be any suggestions from 
the politicians in regard to the best method of managing mercantile 
establishments. Yet the suggestion is a good one, for there 
is no real reason for the perpetuation of the present party lines 
except the protection of the Southern negro; and if the whites 
of the South were divided on the old line between Whig and 
Democrat, and each bidding for the colored vote, there would 
be no need of extending any national protection to the colored 
voter. But the new shifting of party lines would not obliterate 
the real line which has divided our parties from the beginning of 
the government. We shall always have a centrifugal and a cen- 
tripetal party—the former laboring to perpetuate and _ intensify 
the distinctions and divisions inherited from colonial times, the 
other promoting the natural and rightful growth of a loose con- 
federacy into a compact and well organized nation. The victory 
of this latter party in the recent war, was a victory whose fruits 
cannot be destroyed. The nation is more thoroughly a nation to- 
day than ever before, and the wretched compromises by which the 
localizing spirit strove to check its growth, are for the most part a 
dead letter. But the Whigs of the South, such men as Hill of 
Georgia and Lamar of Mississippi, though nominal Democrats, 
belong of right to the other party, and their accession to its ranks, 
if effected by the magnanimous policy of President Hayes, will 
give our new executive a high claim to the gratitude of all patriotic 
citizens. It will be the first practical step towards closing the 
wounds of the war, and really incorporating the Southern States 
into the Union. Happily, the attitude preserved by our new Presi- 
cent towards the South from the issue of his letter of acceptance 
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to the present time, gives him an eminent fitness for such a work 
of reconciliation, and there is good reason to believe that he is not 
averse to undertaking it. 


UnTIL quite recently it seemed certain that whichever of the 
two candidates for the Presidency failed to establish his claim to 
the executive chair would receive the hearty sympathy of all right- 
minded men, and might look forward to a more successful candi- 
dacy in the not distant future. Had Mr. Tilden’s friends made 
good his claims, this would certainly have been true of Gov- 
ernor Hayes; but since the publication of the despatches exchanged 
between New York and Oregon by Mr. Tilden’s trusted political 
agents, the case is changed so far as he is concerned, and many 
even of those who have upheld Mr. Tilden’s claims declare that 
their disappointment in him has softened their disappointment at 
his defeat. It appears that the money remitted to Oregon by Col. 
Pelton, a member of Governor Tilden’s family, was intended to 
buy up one of the Republican electors to act along with the Dem- 
ocrat who claimed the right to act, and that a despatch signed 
Governor was sent to New York, with the words in it, “I will 
decide every point in favor of the Democrat having the highest 
number of votes.” These despatches were in cipher, but a shrewd 
Detroiter—following up, we suppose, the hint contained in a story 
reprinted some years ago in Every Saturday from a London maga- 
zine—read this one with the help of a pocket dictionary, and gave 
the clue to all the rest. What Mr. Tilden will have to say in 
explanation of all this, no one can say; but in anticipation of all 
explanations, the public will say that Mr. Tilden has had a great 
deal too much to explain during his career. His earlier relations 
to Tweed, the presence of his name on the election circular of 
1868, his income tax returns, and other phases of his personal and 
public life, cannot be left out of sight, when this new scandal 
comes up for explanation. If his Administration had beer managed 
in the same style, we might have established a special Bureau of 
Explanations to show that the various crooked-seeming acts of the 
President were capable of a creditable interpretation. We admire 
the mother-wit of George III., who, when Bishop Watson presented 
him with his Apology for Christianity, said his Christianity did not 
need any apology. And it is well that our next President is to 
be a man whose life calls for none. 
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THE municipal election in Philadelphia has resulted in another 
triumph of the Republican party over the united forces of the 
Democrats and the Reformers, who put Mr. Caven in nomination 
for Mayor against the present incumbent, Mr. Stokley. While 
of the two we think Mr. Caven the better man, we do not 
regret his defeat. It is possible that he would have given us 
a more economic administration, but there are things of greater 
importance in the administration of our city government than 
economy in its finances. Daniel M. Fox was one of the best 
men who ever served the city as its Mayor, but “Mayor Fox’s 
police” are to this day a by-word in some of the southern wards. 
They were, most likely, the best he could make out of the 
timber at his disposal, but the life, person and premises of no 
colored man was safe during their era. A Mayor elected by 
Democratic votes must select his police from among his support- 
ers; and to the lower sort of Democrats—the sort who wish places 
on the police force—no colored man has any rights which a white 
man is bound to respect; and, as the equal rights and safety of men 
of all colors is of more account than economy in the management 
of the finance, we acquiesce in the re-election of our not very 
admirable Mayor. 


THE depression of business interests bids fair to last throughout 
the present year, unless the opening of new markets in countries 
not affected by the financial distress, such as South America, does 
something for our relief. Every country in Europe is as ill off as 
our own or worse, France only excepted. And even Southern 
France is in great stress through the failure of the silk crop, and 
the consequent rise in the price of silks, which leads to the use of 
woolen goods instead. In England the great carpet manufacturer, 
Crossley, has made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors; 
and the iron trade—the basket which now holds more of England’s 
eggs than any other—is in a most desperate condition. Less than 
half the English blast furnaces are in operation, and some branches 
of the iron business are pronounced dead beyond all hope of re- 
vival. 

At home, the number and the amount of the failures during the 
past year was less than in any year since the panic; but there is 
no prospect of a speedy or extensive restoration of business activity. 
The great coal-carrying railroads have been suffering greatly since 
the break up of their combination to control the supply of the 
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market, and more than one has gone into the hands of a receiver, 
after paying dividends up to the last moment of professed solvency. 
The truth seems to be dawning on the public mind that the pub- 
lished accounts of some of the great corporations do not really 
disclose the state of their affairs. The relation of the “ Repair and 
Construction Account” to the other accounts for instance, admits 
of an adjustment of figures, which while not technically false, is 
simply misleading. And the “Sinking Funds” of some of great 
corporations are a delusion and a snare to the too-confiding 
investor, being made up of what are technically known as “pups,” 
t. e. stocks whose nominal value is exactly a hundred per cent. 
greater than their market price. Some uniform method of keeping 
accounts, accompanied by governmental inspection, is absolutely 
needed to secure not only the public against these practices, but 
even the sound corporations against the unjust suspicion of 
indulging in them. With this safeguard it would be impossible 
for speculators to make such raids upon the’stocks of solvent 
corporations, as the one which was made during the past month on 
that of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In Canada affairs are still worse than with us. As no encour- 
agement fs given to the development of home manufactures, nearly 
the whole circulating capital of the country is invested in trade, 
and the proportion of traders to the needs of the community is ex- 
cessive. The one producing class, the farmers, have been suffer- 
ing from bad crops, and the whole business community being de- 
pendent upon the market they furnish, business is almost at a stand- 
still. 

Such times of depression as the present furnish a conclusive re- 
futation of the ultimate argument for free trade—the argument 
that is, into which all other arguments resolve themselves in the last 
analysis. It is that the “consumer’s sole interest is in the cheap- 
ness of commodities and his interest is the interest of society, while 
that of the producers is a classinterest. As therefore the business 
of the legislator is to promote the interest of society, he should 
legislate only in the interest of the consumer, and remove all duties 
which tend to raise the prices of commodities.” Now if this 
reasoning be sound, such times as the present are those in which 
the economic interests of society at large are most flourishing. 
They are times of extraordinary cheapness; the consumer as such 
is better off than he has been since before the war. And instead 
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of calling them “hard times” and “bad times,” we should call them 
“easy times” and “good times;” and instead of looking forward 
with desire to see the revival of business activity by the rise of 
prices through the reawakening of demand, we should look upon 
such achange in the markets as a disaster to be averted at all haz- 
ards. But all parties are of one mind in this matter; even the 
Free Trader is anxious for the return of times when that pet ab- 
straction “the consumer” will buy at dearer rates, and the “class 
interests,” of the producers will again flourish as of yore. 


WE learn from the supplementary matter which Mr. Lorin Blod- 
gett has appended to the reprint of his valuable exhibit of 7e Jn- 
dustries of Philadelphia, that the manufacturers of our city have 
suffered much less during the past year than those of New Eng- 
land, and that there has been a very great amount of employment, 
though wages and profits are both low. Some branches of textile 
manufactures have been exceptionally busy ; others have increased 
their machinery, and in those which are depressed—such as the 
carpet manufacture—there has been a great advance in the pro- 
duction of fine qualities, which is of good omen for the future. 
The metal manufactures have suffered the most, but some of them, 
such as tools and hardware, have prospered. 

As to the condition of the working classes, Mr. Blodgett finds 
evidence of great advances during the past ten years in point of 
refinement, the development of taste, of attention to dress, and the 
like, which indicate a hopeful feeling and a fairly prosperous state 
of things among them. He believes that the new establishments 
arising in many branches of business are, in nine cases out of ten, 
the creation of industrious and thrifty workingmen. 

He points out the evidence of the growth of the city in the erec- 
tion of five thousand houses and stores every year for the last ten 
years. 
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ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Centennial Exhibition has been so great a success, there 
has been such general concurrence of helpful effort through- 
out its progress and universal approval of its methods and re- 
sults, that it may seem unkind to go back to the early history of 
the project, to inquire who accepted the earliest invitation to work 
in the vineyard, how they bore the burden and heat of the day, and 
whether, with those who refused the call but afterwards repented 
and went, they have received an equal reward. The inquiry seems, 
however, to be required by justice, and will not be without interest. 
The early opposition to the Centennial project was the more injuri- 
ous, because it came in good part from those who did not lack 
patriotism, who valued the use of competitive exhibitions and 
deemed the occasion worthy to be commemorated in such a way, 
but who dreaded failure, and feared that the attempt might come 
off halting and end in confusion of face. Prudent business men 
thought the necessary amount of money could not be obtained; 
conservative statesmen were of the opinion that the government 
could not constitutionally give any aid, and an eminent member 
of the United States Senate argued, with apparent force, that mon- 
archical governments would not feel complimented by an invitation 
to our republican feast, and would respectfully decline to attend. 

Mr. Sumner unfortunately did not live to see his predictions fals- 
ified, and the result should not be a reproach to him or his col- 
leagues who acted with him, for they were wise in their day and 
’ generation, and they had many followers. Even after the exhibi- 
tion had been authorized by act of Congress, and its preparatory 
work was fairly on foot, the men who really believed in its success 
were lamentably few, and they will confess that they were held to- 
gether and kept in heart for their work by the cheerful courage 
and abounding strength of Daniel J. Morrell, who represented the 
State of Pennsylvania in the Centennial Commission, and was, par- 
ticularly in its early stages, the main prop and stay of the enter- 
prise. 

The obstacles which affrighted Mr. Sumner were not found to be 
real, but others much more formidable were encountered, and, as 
the world knows, were happily overcome. Somewhat is also 
known of the inherent defects in the organization provided by the 
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first act of Congress, and of the devices by which they were reme- 
died; but the gravity of these difficulties, which at times became 
perils, has not been fully disclosed. 

The act of March 3d, 1871, created a National Commission, 
consisting of one delegate and one alternate from each state and 
territory, and imposed upon it the duty of preparing a plan for 
holding the Exhibition and of superintending its execution. The 
governors of the respective states and territories nominated the 
commissioners, who were thereupon appointed by the President of 
the United States. It is easy now to say that the cumbersome and 
ineffective nature of this machinery might have been foreseen by 
the framers of the law, but they were doing perhaps the best they 
could. Provision for a commissioner from each state and territory 
was a bid for Congressional support. The representation of every 
state and territory was relied upon to give the stamp of nationality 
to the enterprise, and each commissioner was expected to exercise 
a wholesome influence upon the people whom he immediately 
represented. It turned out that these advantages were but slight, 
as compared with the disadvantages, which were very great. 

The Centennial Commission, composed in the main of excellent 
men, was, as a body, incapable of transacting or even directing the 

* important business which it had in charge. Its first meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, on March 4th, 1872, and it remained in ses- 
sion eight days. Twenty-six members presented themselves, of 
whom a number were alternates, not residing in the territories they 
were appointed to represent. The next meeting was held in May 
22d, 1872, and was attended by the representatives of thirty states 
and territories, Twelve of the members had not been present 
before, and eight of those who were at the first meeting failed to 
report. The session lasted eight days. The third meeting was 
held on December 4th, 1872, the session lasting eight days. Of 
the thirty-five commissioners present, there was the usual number 
of new members, as twelve who were at the May meeting failed to 
attend. Owing to deaths, resignations and engagements elsewhere, 
these fluctuations characterized the subsequent meetings of the 
Commission; the members who were well-informed and ready to 
act at one time, would be absent at the next, and new members 
would appear, with whom it was necessary to begin de novo. 
During the first year of the Commission, the twenty-four days in 
which it was in session were very much taken up with visiting and 
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exchange of courtesies, which gave opportunity for unlimited gush, 
and the men of mouth were of more consequence than the men of 
action. The journal of the Commission shows a disinclination to 
part with power, and an effort to grapple with its duties; but beyond 
effecting an organization with a nominal president, five ornamental 
vice-presidents, a secretary, and a number of standing committees, 
nothing was or could be actomplished. The machinery provided 
for carrying on the work during the recess of the Commission, 
consisted substantially of the temporary secretary, Lewis Waln 
Smith, alternate Commissioner for the State of Georgia, a resident 
of Philadelphia, who was willing to serve without compensation, 
and the Executive Committee composed at first of seven members 
and afterwards increased to thirteen. Excepting the Executive 
Committees, the standing committees were so constituted that 
they could only meet to confer with each other, during the ses- 
sions of the Commission. Representation in them was distributed 
among the states and territories, and as a consequence, a quorum 
of members could not be found within a thousand miles of Phila- 
delphia. Here and there a member of these committees accom- 
plished something, but the committees, as such, were generally 
failures, a fact which was also noted in the management of the 
Vienna Exhibition. 

In appointing the Executive Committees, more care was taken 
to obtain a working majority near to Philadelphia, and the chair- 
manship was properly given to the Commissioner from Pennsyl- 
vania. When the Commission was organized, it was proposed to 
make Mr. Morrell president, but he declined the empty honor, 
preferring the office which he foresaw would have the principal 
labor and direction of the work. The members of the Executive 
Committee first selected were as follows: 

Daniel J. Morrell, of Pa.; John V. L. Pruyn, N. Y.; George H. 
Corliss, R. I.; W. Prescott Smith, Md.; John Lynch, La.; John G, 
Stevens, N. J.; Walter W. Wood, Va. 

Mr. Smith died, universally lamented, during the year, and was 
succeeded by James S. Earle, of Maryland. Mr. Corliss was for a 
short time left out of the committee, but returned to it again. 
Messrs.Morrell and Lynch remained to the close. The other 
gentlemen retired from time to time, after rendering efficient 
service. This committee was so constituted as to render possible 
the performance of its duties, yet at the outset the great part it 
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was to play was not foreseen, and it received but stinted powers 
from the Commission. Article 7 of the By-Laws, relating to the 
Executive Committee, was, originally, as follows: 


“The President shall nominate, subject to the approval of the 
Commission, at its first session, an Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of seven members. The said Committee shall have power to 
act on such questions as shall arise during the recess of the Com- 
mission, subject to the approval of the Commission, at its next 
stated meeting. A majority of its members shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and shall have power to make such regulations for their own 
government as to them shall seem proper. They shall elect such 
officers and agents as they shall deem necessary, shall define their 
duties, and fix their compensation. They shall report fully on 
their transactions to the Commission from time to time for 
approval. In case of any vacancy happening when the Commis- 
sion is not in session, the same shall be filled by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the Commission at the next stated 
meeting.” 

Thus, during the whole of the year 1872 and a part of 1873, the 
great work to be done in Philadelphia was in charge first of the 
Centennial Commission, consisting of a member and alternate from 
each State and territory. Under it was the Executive Committee, 
without real power, consisting of seven members scattered along the 
Eastern seaboard from Rhode Island to Louisiana, who had for a 
time a salaried officer, with the title of Executive Commissionei. 
There was a temporary secretary residing in Philadelphia, who for- 
tunately was one of the few men who did not think talk to be the 
beginning and end of the business, and who believed success to be 
possible. There was a small fund of money appropriated by the 
City of Philadelphia, sufficient for the payment of traveling ex- 
penses and a few clerical salaries. Never, perhaps, was a great 
undertaking more viciously organized or more meagerly equipped 
for efficient service. 

The members of the Executive Committee were strongly im- 
pressed with the difficulties of the situation, and had little respect 
for the limitations of their delegated authority. At the first meet- 
ing of the committee, the question of ways and means was anx- 
iously considered, in conference with the leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia, and it was concluded to ask for Congressional legislation, 
which would convert the Centennial Commission into a stock com- 
pany, with sufficient capital and all the powers needed to prepare 
the buildings and grounds, and conduct the exhibition. It was 
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thought that in no other way could the money be raised, or the 
work be carried on without the danger of incurring individual lia- 
bility. After the meeting Mr. Morrell consulted his private counsel 
for the purpose of putting the proposed scheme of incorporation 
into the form of law, and, after much consideration, concluded to 
abandon the plan, and in its place he reported in favor of the erec- 
tion of such a separate corporate agency as was subsequently 
realized in the Board of Finance. In his letter to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, dated Feb. 4, 1873, and by the Governor communi- 
cated to both Houses of the Legislature with a special message, 
Mr. Morrell gives as a reason for the formation of a separate finan- 
cial agency, a desire on the part of the Centennial Commission to 
to be relieved from the custody of the large sums of money to be 
received and expended in managing the Exhibition, and from all 
suspicion of enjoying any pecuniary interest or profit. In his 
report to the Commission on May 23, 1872, in speaking of the 
proposed incorporation of the Board of Finance, Mr. Morrell said: 


“Tt was at first proposed that the National Commissioners should 
be named as Corporators, but this idea was abandoned after mature 
reflection, as it would have been a virtual abdication on the part 
of the Commissioners of their functions as representatives of the 
United States, for membership in a corporation, in the management 
of which they could have influence only in proportion to the 
amount of their stock. This would have been a detriment to the 
country, and also to the proposed celebration and exhibition, which 
would have lost the prestige conferred upon it by the National en- 
dorsement and control through the United States Commissioners.” 


These and other considerations had sufficient weight with the 
Executive Committee and the citizens who were again consulted 
on the subject, to bring them over to the views of the Chairman of 
the Committee, and resort was had to the hazardous expedient of 
creating the independent-dependent corporation known as the 
Board of Finance. 

It is worth while to inquire whether the dangers involved in the 
original plan, were such as to justify the risks encountered in adopt- 
ing its substitute. Perhaps it would not necessarily follow that 
the conversion of the Commission into a stock company, would 
have left the Commissioners no influence other than what they 
might possess as owners of stock. They might have been contin- 
ued ex-officio in the direction, with control of all money contributed 
by the stockholders, In this there was danger of scandals, for 
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while they were in the main excellent men, not all of them were 
purely disinterested patriots. One or more of them, to speak with 
moderation, were distinguished rather as politicians than business 
men, and were covetous of distinction and adroit in the arts of 
partisanship. Others, of no particular ability, conceived that their 
office ought to bring them some pecuniary profit. The East 
furnished the most conspicuous example of ambitious selfishness, 
while the needy and greedy, who wanted salaries or perquisites for 
their services as Commissioners, came principally from the West. 
The East also furnished an able member who was simply a foe of 
the enterprise, who was in Congress with the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee when the latter offered the bill authorizing the 
Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia, and opposed it in committee 
and in the House, and afterwards came into the Commission as a 
subtle organizer of its dangerous elements of personal ambition 
and venality. No one could tell that such a combination might 
not obtain control of a treasury, and therefore it was best to have 
none. Even if this method might have been safe, its adoption 
would have been inexpedient ; for it was of the utmost importance 
that the people should have full confidence that the money they 
were asked to contribute would be expended with wisdom and 
economy, as well as integrity, which confidence they would surely 
feel if they themselves retained the management of the funds by 
electing those who should receive and disburse them. 

The Commission might have been incorporated without reserv- 
ing to its members, ex-officio, the direction, but this would have 
been an end to their functions. They would have dropped out of 
the organization, or retained only such influence as belonged to 
them as stockholders. The national character of the enterprise 
would have been so attenuated, that it could not have withstood 
such a shock as the debate in the United States Senate over the 
act of 1874, in which the absolute control of the Exhibition and 
everything relating to it by the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion, was made the ground for requiring the State Department to 
issue invitations to foreign governments. The question before the 
Senate was, in form, whether the Exhibition should be international 
or not, but it turned upon the point whether it was already and 
irretrievably national or not. 

This consideration of the dangers of a road that might have been 
taken, reconciles us to the perils of the other way, over which we 
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have passed with safety. The device of double management, for 
that is what it amounted to, was only justifiable as a choice of evils. 
It was capable of producing infinite disagreements and ultimate 
failure. That it worked well is a tribute to the character of the 
men who managed it. There were troubles which the public 
heard of, as, for instance, the controversy over the appointment of 
the police force, and there were others which did not get into the 
newspapers. On the one side were Mr. Welsh and his colleagues 
of the Board of Finance, who were strong in the possession of the 
purse, and resolved to faithfully execute their trust according to 
their own views of right and for the ultimate benefit of their 
stockholders. On the other side was the Commission, holding 
the sword put in its hands by the acts of Congress, and determined 
to abate nothing of its lawful authority. Naturally difficulties 
would occur, much tacking and veering was needed to avoid ob- 
stacles, and more than once the vessel scraped on the rocks and 
seemed in danger of shipwreck. In these emergencies the irresist- 
ible donhommie of the Chairman of the Executive Committee was 
useful in moderating acerbities, and bringing about an accord. 
The selection of the late John L. Shumaker, of Philadelphia, as 
Solicitor of the Commission, was also most fortunate; reference of 
questions to him for a legal opinion had, in almost every instance, 
the effect of composing disputes, and instances may be cited where 
his decisions were of supreme importance. Hesustained the Exec- 
utive Committee in the exercise of rightful authority, as against a 
faction in the Commission, and aided in watching and curbing the 
efforts to embarrass or unduly tax the Board of Finance. He was 
in every way capable and always modest; the good men of the 
Commission valued him highly, and will mourn his untimely loss. 
Though the harmonies of the duplex government of the Centen- 
nial enterprise have been seen in the Exhibition which was the de- 
light and wonder of the world; while its discords have no monu- 
ment save a few pamphlets, containing the conflicting legal opinions 
upon the power of appointing a police force, of lawyers consulted 
by the President of the Commission and the Board of Finance, and 
the controversial arguments on the same subject of Messrs. Welsh 
and Morrell, the experiment must be confessed as hazardous, and 
should not be regarded as a safe precedent because of its fortuuate 
issue. 
The Board of Finance having in accordance with its charter or- 
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ganized and issued stock and received instalments of payment 
thereon, the annual meeting of the Commission in 1873 found 
the Board of Finance in possession of a large amount of money. 
As it was in all matters subject to the discretion or approval of the 
Centennial Commission, the necessity of having at all times in 
Philadelphia an agency which could exercise all the powers of the 
Commission, was recognized by an amendment of the By-Laws 
relating to the Executive Committee, the material part of which is 
as follows: 


“An Executive Committee to consist of thirteen persons shall be 
elected at the regular annual meeting of the Commission, who shall 
hold their office one year, and until their successors are elected. 
When duly convened, five members shall constitute a quorum for 
business. It shall elect its own Chairman, appoint its own clerk, 
and such agents and employees as it shall deem necessary, and define 
their duties. The Committee shall cause to be kept a journal of 
its proceedings, transactions and votes, shall have power to make 
such rules and regulations for its own government as it may deem 
proper, shall act without delay on all matters referred to it by the 
Commission, and make report thereon to the Commission when in 
open session. During the sessions of the Commission, the Com- 
mittee shall have the power usually exercised by the Executive 
Committees of corporate bodies, and in the recess of the Commis- 
sion shall have all the powers and authority of this Commission 
which can be delegated to such Committee of its own body.” 


A proposition to make the acts of the Committee subject to 
review and approval by the Commission was voted down. There- 
after, the Commission may be regarded as consisting of thirteen 
members ; its history is to be found in the transactions of the Exec- 
utive Committee, and its occasional attempts to resume and exer- 
cise the powers it had wisely parted with, were impracticable or 
attended with confusion. Its deliberations generally ended with a 
reference of the subjects to the Executive Committee, and where a 
different course was taken, trouble always ensued, a conspicuous 
instance of which was its attempted revision of the awards of the 
judges, the effect of which has been exceedingly injurious. 

At the first election under the new rules, the following gentle- 
men were chosen as the Executive Committee: 


Daniel G. Morrell, Pa.; A. T. Goshorn, O.; Walter W. Wood, 
Va.; G.B. Loring, Mass.; Chas. H. Marshall, N. Y.; Jas. T. Earle, 
Md.; Geo. H. Corliss, R. I.; John G. Stevens, N. J.; Alex. R. 
Boteler, West Va.; R. C. McCormick, Arizona; Wm. Henry Par- 
sons, Texas ; Lewis Waln Smith, Georgia; John Lynch, La. 
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Under Art. VI. of the amended By-Laws, the Executive Commit- 
tee was given authority to elect one of its own members to be 
known and recognized as Director General, with his office at the 
headquarters of the Commission in Philadelphia, and to prescribe 
his duties, powers and compensation. Mr. Goshorn was the 
choice of his associates for this important office, and the ability 
with which he has performed its duties is well known and needs 
no eulogy. Mr. Morrell was re-elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, a position in which he was continued to the end. 
At the annual election in May, 1874, Messrs. Loring, Marshall, 
and Parsons retired from the Committee, and N. M. Beckwith, of 
New York, a gentleman who throughout rendered the most valu- 
able services, E. A. Straw, of New Hampshire, and James Bir- 
ney, of Michigan, became members. Mr. L. W. Smith, who, as 
temporary secretary and member of the Executive Committee, 
had been conspicuously useful, resigned in 1874, to allow the ap- 
pointment of an actual resident of Georgia; Mr. Wood, of Virginia, 
also resigned from the Commission; and the Executive Committee 
lost the valuable services of these two gentlemen, gaining however 
in C. P. Kimball, of Maine, a member of distinguished ability. 
Mr. Loring was returned to the Committee at the annual election 
in May, 1875, and Mr. Corliss and several other members were 
displaced by a cabal, which attempted with partial success to 
revolutionize the management. 

It is impossible not to feel some sympathy for the incapable and 
impecunious members of the Commission, who found in the Exec- 
utive Committee a barrier to their expected emoluments. They 
had been nominated by a Governor and appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to a high office, and were the directors 
of a great scheme that had “millions in it,” but they found that 
somehow they were always at the outside of everything, and had 
to be content with the payment of their board and traveling 
expenses. Possessing no special fitness for any service, they 
could not be assigned to any duty; they were in fact superfluous, 
but they could not understand how it was possible to have an 
office and get no profit out of it. The situation was grotesque, 
yet had its elements of pathos; and over their final defeat, in the 
election of 1876, we may drop a tear. That was the last chance, 
and up to the last moment they were hopeful of success; but 
their coalition with several of the officers of the Commission fell, 
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and they suffered a decisive overthrow, which restored Mr. Corliss 
to the Committee, on a ticket headed by Mr. Morrell and contain- 
ing the names of the men who had demonstrated their fitness for 
the office. In this as in other matters it was shown that the 
majority of the Commission was composed of pure and patriotic 
men, who desired that the work should be faithfully conducted, 
and knew that this could only be done by giving plenary powers 
to the Committee and using the utmost care in selecting its mem- 
bers. 

We have seen that early in 1873, the defects of the machinery 
provided by the original Act of Congress had been cured, in so 
far as it was possible to do so, and the working organization had 
finally taken the form which should have been given to the Com- 
mission at the outset. The situation was much more hopeful, but 
doubt still pervaded the Commission, and the public mind, even in 
Philadelphia, was not yet brought into any confidence of success. 
In January, 1873, at a conference of the Executive Committee with 
citizens of Philadelphia, called for the purpose of urging the State 
of Pennsylvania to make an appropriation, one of the most influ- 
ential and respected members of the editorial fraternity of that 
city made a speech, in which he declared that he saw no hope of 
success unless the General Government would at once assume the 
entire expense of the Exhibition—and if Congress should refuse to 
do this, he advised that the enterprise should be abandoned. In 
this, he but expressed the real opinion entertained then and for a 
long time afterward, by many persons who acted in such way as to 
be publicly numbered with the friends and promoters of the Exhi- 
bition, while privately expressing the conviction that it could 
never be held. It was generally believed that the failure to obtain 
a Congressional appropriation would be fatal, but the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee never thought so. In looking through 
his reports, we are struck by his repeated assurances that a suf- 
ficient amount of money would be contributed to carry on the 
work, and that Congress would at last do its part. He had the 
intelligent foresight to gauge the patriotic force of a slowly awak- 
ening people, and its probable effect upon their representatives in 
Congress, and his robust confidence seemed at times to be the sole 
stay of his associates. 

In truth, the disposition manifested by Congress and some of the 
high officials of the government was most discouraging. It was 
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not merely illiberal; it was churlish. When the Commission as- 
sembled at its annual meeting in May, 1874, there was grave doubt 
if the Exhibition could be international in its character, owing to 
the refusal of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, to issue 
formal invitations to foreign governments. This was extreme 
caution on the part of the Secretary, in view of the requirements of 
the original law and the President’s proclamation under it, with the 
communications already made to the representatives of foreign 
powers ; but the reason given was that the law as it stood made no 
mention of invitations and did not in terms authorize them to issue. 
Mr. Fish, however, went further, and, through our ministers resi- 
dent abroad, cautioned foreign governments not to attend. In his 
circular of November 3, 1873, he in effect warned them that the 
President’s proclamation did not mean anything, told them that 
they must not think they had been invited to take part in the Ex- 
hibition; that the Exhibition was not national, but was under the 
control of a private corporation, and that the government was not 
responsible for its management. This attitude of the State Depart- 
ment, presided over by a citizen of the—at that time—most un- 
friendly city of New York, was disclosed when the Director-Gen- 
eral requested the issue of formal invitations to foreign powers. It 
was a shocking surprise. Mr. Fish had given the Centennial Ex- 
hibitiona black eye. If Congress could not be brought to interfere 
it would go off in a galloping consumption. 

A bill requiring the President to cause invitations to be extended 
to foreign governments was introduced and passed in January, 1874, 
in the House of Representatives, and went to the Senate, where it 
was violently opposed, but finally passed on June 5th, 1874. Mr. 
Sumier was the leader of the opposition, and exhausted all the 
resoirces of his great powers to compass its defeat. It was fortu- 
nate that the Exhibition had a champion in Senator Scott, of Penn- 
sylrania, who proved more than a match for the renowned orator 
of Massachusetts, and vindicated its claims in speeches which are 
nddels of: force and brilliancy. 

The struggle was not alone in the open Senate, and before the 
zyes of the world, for other difficulties were encountered, of which 
we deem it a duty to speak. Ifthe pending measure could not be 
passed, the Centennial Commission might disband, for its functions 
would be ended. During several months, the utmost efforts of the 
friends of the bill would not avail to get it out of the Senate Com- 
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mittee. This may seem strange, because it was in the control of 
the venerable Senator from Pennsylvania, who succeeded Mr. Sum- 
ner as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and who 
has been for so many years, through all the changes of parties and 
administrations, the dominant power in the politics of his state. It 
did seem strange. The members of the Centennial Commission and 
the Board of Finance, the leading citizens of Philadelphia and the 
Philadelphia delegation in Congress, kept calling on the Senator 
to urge the passage of the bill. It was not easy to find or see 
him; he was absent or occupied; he had gone to bed, or had not 
risen from it, or was indisposed. The anxiety was very great. 
Men who had always avoided the Senator, sought him out and 
humiliated themselves. They went down in the dust before him 
and begged him to pass the Centennial Bill. Men who had fought 
him for years, offered to bury the hatchet, offered to do anything 
he wished, offered to put their necks under his feet, if he would 
only allow the country to hold the Centennial Exhibition. The 
Senator listened to everything, and, for a long time, said and did 
nothing. What the obstacle was, and how it was removed, we 
leave for future historians to explore. 

We have seen that the movement to secure the organization of 
an auxiliary financial agency which resulted in the incorporation of 
the Board of Finance, commenced in the Executive Committee, 
and the scheme was perfected and presented to Congress during the 
recess of the Commission. The plan of incorporation was worked 
up separately and in concert by Messrs. Morrell, Stevens, Lynch, 
and Corliss, and was put in legal form by Lewis Waln Snith. 
Messrs. Stevens and Lynch made valuable suggestions, but the 
principal credit is due to Mr. Corliss, whose sketch was, ia the 
main, adopted, and if it is still in existence, will be found tocon- 
tain all the essential points and much of the phraseology of the)ill. 
It is rare to find constructive talent, which applies equally well to 
steam engines and acts of Congress. 

Under the law, the power of nominating the directors of tie 
Board of Finance vested in the Commission, which gave it to tle 
Executive Committee, and it finally devolved upon Mr. Morrell a 
chairman. His acquaintance with the citizens of Philadelphia, 
where the direction was necessarily placed, qualified him for the 
discharge of this duty. The gentlemen first selected by him as 
Directors proved their eminent fitness for the office, and the man- 
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agement of their corporation remained substantially the same from 
the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Welsh and his colleagues deserve the honor which has been 
awarded to them for the faithful discharge of their trust. Their 
work was visible to the eye, and has been seen and praised of all 
men. The labors which wrought out the effective organization of 
the Commission and Board of Finance from the crude materials of 
the original act of Congress, and which brought together and in- 
stalled the riches of the earth in the Exhibition, should also be re- 
cogized and rewarded. They have now no visible monument; their 
brief record is found in the minutes of the Executive Committee, 
and its official documents and reports, which are “caviare to the 
general,” and will only be known to students and historians. We 
regret that these records are so meager, for the terse recital of the 
transactions of the Committee and its sub-committees cannot con- 
vey to the mind an adequate conception of the labors and sacri- 
fices of the good and true men who left their families and business 
affairs to devote themselves to this service of the country. No 
desire for local popularity, no business interest, or feeling of muni- 
cipal or state pride, drew Messrs. Beckwith, Boteler, Corliss, Lynch, 
and their colleagues from their homes, to the discharge of harass- 
ing and gratuitous labors. It is the highest eulogy of Mr. Mor- 
rell, that he was recognized as their leader by these distinguished 
citizens; and if we have said anything in his praise, it is intended 
to do them equal honor. 


FREE COINAGE AND A SELF-ADJUSTING RATIO} 


Le premier devoir des législateurs désormais est de simplifier en abrogéant toutes les 
lois antérieures dont le maintien complique la urisprudence * * * * * surtout én 


matiére de monnaie. JOSEPH GARNIER, Sénateur. 
a we to use both silver and gold as money, or are we to 
persist in rejecting one of these metals? is a subject which is 
daily getting a greater hold of the public mind. Our more intelli- 
gent citizens are beginning to realize how necessary is judicious 





1A Paper read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association and also at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Social Science Association, held at Boston, January 
14th, 1877, by Thomas Balch, author of “Les Fangais en Amerique pendant la 
Guerre de L’Indépendance,” “ International Courts of Arbitration,” etc. 
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legislation concerning this vital matter, and to think that though 
the Presidency may be a more imminent question, yet the cur- 
rency is more abiding. 

I. 


At the meeting of this Association at Saratoga last September, 
I endeavored, in the debate which followed the essay, to maintain 
gold and silver money as against gold alone, and argued that the 
aggregate of the two metals had never exceeded the wants of man, 
nor could do more than answer to the world’s increasing com- 
merce and industrial production, and pointed out the vast use- 
fulness of Silver to France in the payment of the War Fine. Our 
Secretary has kindly asked me to speak to the subject to-day. I 
confess, I approach it with much diffidence. There is so much 
to say concerning it. It is so far-reaching in its effects, for money 
is the most powerful engine which that complex mechanism called 
Modern Society wields for its own development or its own de- 
struction. 

Moreover, the interest manifested is not merely national, it is 
international. Sir George Campbell, in his address to the British 
Association? truly said: “the subject was bristling with contro- 
versies, both theoretical and practical.” The late debate in the 
French Senate and the law thereupon passed, the communication 
of the Belgian Minister of Finance and the action of the Chain- 
bers, the report of the Dutch Commission and the provisional 
legislation in Holland, the new measures which the Germans pro- 
pose with regard to silver, the report to the British House of 
Commons, (a monument of the zeal, industry and sagacity of the 
committee,) our own Congressional “Silver Commission,” and 
the House Bill now before the Senate, the numerous pamphlets 
which come fast and thick in Europe as well as here, are preg- 
nant proofs of how widespread are the difficulties, the disorders, 
the sufferings which prevail in so many civilized countries. No 
one questions to-day that the present monetary situation is due to 
the disturbances in the currency, yet to commence an “investiga- 
tion of the currency,” Professor Price sadly says in his latest work 
“is to enter a region which may be justly described as Chaos.”* 





2 Athenzeum, Sept. 16, 1876. 


8 See an excellent article in the April, 1875, PENN MonrHty, by Mr. John Welsh, 
President of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 


4Currency and Banking, 1876. 
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But the investigation must be made. Individual and social wel- 
fare ; national, commercial, industrial and financial interests depend 
upon a healthy and abundant monetary supply. Every good citi- 
zen, from both selfish and unselfish motives, desires to have the 
subject elucidated and discreetly dealt with. To arrive at a remedy 
for present evils, the problem must be clearly stated and logically 
discussed in a thoughtful and dispassionate spirit. What need of 
heat or temper? Ifa study of the currency is already repulsive by 
reason of its “unendurable jargon,” will it be rendered more at- 
tractive by introducing into its vocabulary some of those amenities 
unhappily too common with us? It is to be regretted when a 
periodical, generally guarded in its tone, denounces the advocates 
of bimetalic money as “Silver Swindlers.” The same periodical 
lately upheld our act of 1873 by an argument that reminded one of 
the old Greek sophism of the crocodile, but it was no answer to 
the article to call its author “a Goldbug.” 

Yet, as every one should contribute, though in never so small a 
way, to the correcter understanding of this matter, I venture to 
say something about one phase of the subject as a question of ap- 
plied political economy. 

The facts or status I take to be, that the ratio between gold and 
silver has lately been violently disturbed; that this violent disturb- 
ance, whether due to an increased production of silver, or to its 
demonetization by Germany, or to its diminished consumption in 
India, or to all three partially, caused the panic of 1873, from 
which resulted the actual, social, commercial and industrial disor- 
ders and distress. 

If this be true, then the problem for us, who are considering 
this matter not merely as economists, but as students of Social 
Science, may be thus formulated: 

How can these two metals be held to a normal ratio, in equilib- 
rio, with the maximum of benefit and service to mankind, with the 
minimum of variation or other detrimental influences? 

And of this problem three solutions have been proposed or par- 
tially adopted : 

I. Single money, with an international gold unit and subsidiary 
silver coinage: monometalism. 

II. Silver and gold money, everywhere convertible at a fixed 
legal ratio, adjusted and maintained by International Conventions 
or co-operative legislation ; bimetalism. 





5 Professor Price. 
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III. Silver and gold money, but in pieces stamped for weight 
and fineness, exchangeable at their market values; the self-adjust- 
ing ratio. 

II. 

Before looking into the facts or the problem with a view to con- 
sidering the solution, one point may as well be disposed of, the 
moral view of the question. 

At a meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Buffalo, in August last, a report was read by 
President Barnard, of Columbia College, the concluding portion of 
which is to be found in the Buffalo Courier of August 29, 1876. In 
this paper President Barnard sharply dismissed Silver as a money, 
because it degrades the value of the coinage in the countries where 
it is so used. The report declared against Double-Money for the 
following curious reason : “In conclusion, the committee could only 
add that the existence of a double standard in coinage at any time 
and anywhere has been a consequence of a provision of Nature, 
quite accidental, according to which two metals, and only two, possess 
the properties which fit them, or heretofore fitted them both to be 
standards of value.’® 

Most of us have doubtless supposed that nothing in nature was 
“quite accidental.’ The Evolutionists maintain that by virtue of 
stringent and austere laws, man, who holds his head so high and 
esteems himself a little lower than the angels, started from the pro- 
toplasm in the slime and ooze of dim and distant ages. The Pan- 
theists teach that “God is in all, and that all is in God,” 

“Wie Natur im Vielgebilde 
Einen Gott mir offenbart,” 
whilst the Christian has been told that even the hairs of his head 
are numbered, and that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
the knowledge of the Creator. Yet this singular doctrine—that 
the two great instruments of human association and civilization, 
have, by a “ gute accidental” provision of nature, the properties of 
money—this doctrine was cordially greeted by the philosophers 
who met at Buffalo. 

Fortunately for mankind, the committee “reserved to themselves 
the privilege of going more fully into the subject at a future meet- 
ing, should not the questions which it involves, be in the 
meantime satisfactorily disposed of.” 


‘ Buffalo Courier, Aug 29, 1876. The Italics are mine. 
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We may therefore reasonably expect to see President Barnard 
“go more fully into the subject,” and dispose of it to the great re- 
lief of mankind. Those, however, who believe there is nothing 
“quite accidental” in nature, will probably think that the new sup- 
plies of Silver are intended for a similar work and on a grander 
scale than that wrought by Gold a quarter of a century ago. Mr. 
Léon Faucher qualified the abundance of gold in the then condi- 
tion of affairs as absolutely providential.’ The London 7Zimes, in a 
remarkable article, said with great force and truth of the discoveries 
of gold “like everything which happens naturally, that is, inde- 
pendent of human contrivance, they can have no result other than 
that of contributing to the march of civilization.” 

Owing to these supplies, the burthen of great public debts was 
eased to the tax-paying classes, production and commerce were 
developed in proportions absolutely amazing. In France,’ the 
foreign commerce in 1852 was 30 (thirty) milliards, and in 1872, 
72 milliards=140 p.c. What home-industry, what exchange of 
products, what social movement, what happiness are in these figures ! 
In some countries the prosperity was even greater.” 

May we not reasonably ask; has not Silver come from the same 
hand and for a kindred purpose? Not as acurse, butas a boon to 
stimulate human aspirations, to further the solidarity of nations, 
perhaps to develop the Civitas Christiana, that dream of so many 
great and pious men ?” 


Il. 


A brief outline of the relations between Man and Money as they 
grew up naturally, and of the modifications introduced by legisla- 
tion, will be perhaps the best way of getting at the consecutive facts 
by which we were brought to our present plight. 

Money grew out of man’s need of some common medium of 
exchange. It was in a great part the result of the division of labor. 
In course of time the experience of the larger portion of the 
human race led men to abandon all other commodities, and agree 
upon gold and silver as the two whose qualities rendered them 





7 The Precious Metals, translated by Thomson Hankey, Jr., 2d Ed. London, 1853. 
8 The Times, June 25, 1852. 


*Mr. B. Neumann, Economiste Francaise, quoted by Laveleye. 
% La Monnaie Bimetallique, par Emile de Laveleye, Bruxelles, 1876. 
" Zwingli, Grotius. 
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most suitable for this common medium. Further experience taught 
man that it was desirable to cut these metals into pieces of a cer- 
tain weight, and to stamp upon them this weight. Hence the mark, 
the pound, the livre.” These pieces took the generic name of coin, 
from the wedge-shape of the instrument (cuneus-coigne), used in 
stamping them. The importance of having these weights accurate, 
and certified so to be by proper authority, was such that the duty 
was generally confided to the sovereign; and thus we have the 
Spanish vea/, meaning voyal as wellas exact. This right of coinage 
was claimed for centuries as a prerogative of the crown, but in later 
times, since that most noble doctrine of the right of a people to 
govern itself and direct its political acts according to the National 
Conscience, enunciated by St. Augustine and proclaimed by the 
States-General of Holland, has become a part of the political law 
of Nations, this duty of coinage has been vested in the State; not 
as a prerogative, but as a trust for the benefit of the whole people. 
As these pieces were stamped at Rome in the temple of Juno 
Moneta, and as the Latin race was dominant in Europe, they took 
the name of money, and the operation became known in the English 
tongue as minting. 

We must further remember that gold was the first metal used, 
as far as is known, by all the various branches of the human race. 
The veriest savage could find it in the washings of the rivers, as 
the word Guinea sufficiently indicates, and prized it for -its glitter 
as well as a means of purchase, without being conscious of the 
qualities which made more advanced peoples esteem it as one of 
the precious metals. A visit to the Ethnological Museum at Co- 
penhagen is very instructive as to the gradual growth of its use 
and importance when, and as, a tribe emerged from primitive bar- 
barism. The workmanship sufficiently attests the rudeness of that 
prehistoric period, “‘when Pan to Moses lent his pagan horn,” but 
to which tradition has given the name of the “Golden Age,” 

Silver, on the other hand, did not and could not come into use 
until these tribes had so far advanced in civilization as to have be- 
come miners, mechanics and traders. Silver is seldom found near 
the earth’s surface, but must be got from the rocks in which it is 
imbeded by skill and tools, must be crushed, smelted and refined. 





2 In 1867, June 27, M. Chevalier urged a return to this old practice, “of giving 
money its ¢rve significance, and exact weight, a pound, a mark.” It isa part of the 
metric system. In this he is followed by Mr. Joseph Garnier. See Yournal des Econo- 
mistes, October and November, 1876, 
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Its use as money was due to the commercial races of the past, the 
Pheenicians, the Athenians, the Carthaginians. Once, however, 
introduced into the economy of human existence, it was rapidly 
and widely utilized. Its very denomination of sterling is derived 
from Esterling merchants, who brought it from eastern lands. That 
great statesman, Charlemange, made a /ivve of it his monetary 
unit. It has undoubtedly more largely than gold served as money 
in the transactions of mankind.” It is to-day the money or means 
of barter of communities and nations comprising a much greater 
number of souls than those who use gold. As far as known, 
through nearly all the past ages, among all peoples, the two 
metals held and performed more or less in common the functions 
of money; and where but one of them was the recognized measure 
of valuation it was silver which down to the early part of the 
present century was preferred. “I am reasonable,” said Front-de- 
Boeuf to Isaac of York, “if silver is scant, I will take gold at the 
rate of a mark of gold to six pounds of silver,” rather than roast 
you alive. 


IV. 


Nor must we lose sight of the fact, that money is thus the 
accepted price of any given object because it has its own zutrinsic 
value, which is determined by the bulk and fineness of the piece ef 
metal itself. This intrinsic value determines the other objects, for 
which it can for this reason be exchanged. It is not only a means 
of barter, but it is also an egutvalent, as was long ago pointed out 
by Aristotle, and in its transfer from hand to hand, represents any 
object whatsoever that it will buy. During the “Dark Ages,” the 
Jews, who perhaps of all nations have most trafficked in money, 
upheld and promulgated the idea that wealth is identical with 
money. They hoarded it accordingly, but found it unsafe amid the 
persecutions that beset them from all sides to transport any con- 
siderable sum of it to and fro. They thereupon devised the safer 
and less costly plan of storing it with some trusty co-religionist, 
and then using this hoard from time to time as occasion required, 
by a letter addressed to the individual in whose custody the money 
was left. This “ waggon through the air,” as Adam Smith called the 
letter of credit, soon became a potent agent. 





8 House of Commons Report. Appendix. Ernest Seyd puts (p, 7)—population in 
1871 using gold at 85,720,000—using gold and silver, at 139,200,000—using silver 
alone at 841 millions, Z’argent, in French is both Money and Silver. 
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Commerce and civilization, acting and re-acting on each other, 
fostering and developing the nations by their benign influences, 
created greater wants and more diversified occupations, and with 
these a necessity for more perfect instruments of exchange, bank 
deposits, bank notes and checks.* These are not money. Their 
part in business transactions is so varied and complicated as to 
“escape precise analysis,” but their usefulness has so incorporated 
them with all our transactions, that they are now comprised within 
the generic term of Currency, which is thus made to embrace paper 
tokens as well as metalic money. This usefulness is based upon 
the idea, that these paper tokens can be converted at the will of the 
holder into coin, corresponding in amount to the sum called for by 
the bill of exchange, the bank note, or the check." 


V. 


From the foregoing succinct history of the natural relations 
which grew up between Man and Money, we ascertain: 

I. That the true value of coins was in their weight of pure metal, 
and not in their size or denomination. 

II. That sting was only the process of stamping them, so as 
to certify this weight. 

Wicked rulers used this power of minting for debasing or “raising” 
the coin. The miseries thus caused and the crimes committed are 
some of the saddest and darkest pages in the annals of the hurnan 
race. It is not necessary to recall the wrongs, nor the legislation, 
the edicts, the decrees, the laws resorted to as authority or as a 
plea for them. Four centuries ago there was a lack of the precious 
metals in Europe. Civilization was on the decline, for States 
waste away if the circulation be impoverished. Suddenly the con- 
dition of the world was changed by the discovery of America. 
There was a fabulous inflow, first of gold and then of silver, into 
Europe. It is sufficient for our purpose to remember that “the 
consequences upon the movements of mankind were more palpa- 
bly beneficial than those of any other recorded physical event.” 





14Some interesting observations as to the “ superior convenience ” of Paper tokens, 
from Mr. Charles Gairdner, are to be found in the Appendix to Prof. Price’s Princi- 
ples of Currency, 241. 

15 Lord Ashburton. 

16Lord Ashburton enumerates them at length: “Zhe Financial and Commercia 
Crisis Considered,” by Lord Ashburton, London, 1847. 

"London Zimes, June 25, 1852. 
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Not the least momentous result was the amazing development 
of intellectual activity. In every department of mental life great 
masters instructed their fellow creatures. The tendency was 
towards a more exact analysis even in the domain of abstract 
thought. Political science was made more systematic. The 
functions, attributes, powers and duties of the State were closely 
examined. Of all the treatises put forth in this department of 
Social Science, that which most nearly concerns us was the letter 
of the illustrious John Locke (November, 1691) to Lord Keeper 
Somers. Moved by the depreciated and wretched condition of 
the coinage, Locke proposed a reform. How he dealt with the 
other matters involved is not germane to our present purpose 
What he said about Silver it behoves us to know, for the dictum. 
which he enunciated became the doctrine of an economic school, 
and has had much to do with the weal and woe of these latter 
days. 

Said Locke:™ “Silver therefore, and silver alone, is the measure 
of commerce. Two metals, as gold and silver, cannot be the 
measure of commerce, both together, in any country; because the 
measure of commerce must be perpetually the same, invariable, 
and keeping the same proportion of value in all its parts. But so 
only one metal does, or can do of itself: so silver is to silver, and 
gold to gold. An ounce of silver is always of equal value to an 
ounce of silver, and an ounce of gold to an ounce of gold; and 
two ounces of the one, or the other, of double the value to an 
ounce of the same. But gold and silver change their value one 
to another: for supposing them to be in value as sixteen to one 
now, perhaps the next month it may be as fifteen and three-quar- 
ters, or fifteen and seven-eighths to one. And we may as well make 
a measure of a yard, whose parts lengthen and shrink, as a mea- 
sure of trade of materials, that have not always a settled, invariable 
value to one another.” 

“One metal, therefore, alone can be the money of account and 
contract, and the measure of commerce in any country. The 
fittest for this use of all others is Silver, for many reasons, which 
need not here be mentioned. It is enough that the world has 
agreed in it, and made it their common money: and as the Indians 
rightly call it, measure. All other metals, gold as well as lead, are 
but commodities.” 





18‘ Further Considerations concerning Raising the Value of Money,” Works of John 
Locke, Eighth Edition, London, 1777. 
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As far as my reading goes, this extract from Locke gives most 
forcibly and clearly the argument for using one metal and one 
only as money, and that Silver was the only money of account at 
that time, recognized by all the world. 

In point of fact, the monetary mechanism of the world when 
Locke wrote this was: Silver the accepted measure of valuation, 
gold received as auxiliary money: thus accepted, not by virtue of 
human legislation, but by virtue of great economic laws, potent 
for good, swift to vengeance. Left free to themselves, the two 
metals adjusted their ratio of the one to the other with such flexi- 
bility yet with such steadiness, as to have furnished a basis for 
well-considered, though unwise legislation,"® when in 1803 the 
French law of the seventh of Germinal, year XI, revising the 
coinage, was passed. 

From the time when Charlemagne (800) adopted the livre as a 
monetary unit, the coin bearing that title was considered to have 
the position and to exercise the functions bestowed upon it by 
that great ruler. It had, however, so often been tampered with 
and debased, that it had ceased to be an instrument of valuation. 
By the law of Germinal, the ratio of fifteen and a half of silver to 
one of gold was established, and continues in force to the present 
day. The proposed law was accompanied by reports which show 
that their authors, whilst attempting to fix a temporary legal ratio 
with silver as the unchanging unit,” clearly understood that the 
relation between gold and silver was more or less fluctuating.” 
They traced the price from 1492, when it was at the ratio of ten 
and a half of silver to one of gold, and the Minister Gaudin stated 
that the ratio of (15%) fifteen and a half to one, between the two 
metals had been arrived at by careful examination of the quotations, 
during a number of years, of gold and silver, left free to themselves 
as above stated, in Holland, Spain, and Great Britain. 

In 1831, Mr. Gallatin called attention to the comparative steadi- 
ness of the relative value thus fixed by legislation for more than 
sixty years in a country where both metals were accepted without 





19 See the Rapports made to the French Chambers, and cited further on. 


” That it was not intended to be permanent, see the Fournal des Economistes, Octo- 
ber, 1876, p. 53; note Zraité a’ Economie politique, etc., 7th Ed. p.709, xxii. 

21In the law proposed An.VI., was a provision that the value of the gold coin should 
not be declared, but left to be settled by commerce, and every six months the National 


Treasury should proclaim the rate at which gold would be taken in official payments 
for that period, 
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distinction in payment of debts, and further, it was noticed lately 
by an eminent French economist” that the abundance of Califor- 
nian and Australian gold did not long disturb this ratio twenty- 
five years ago. 

But this steadiness may be fairly ascribed to Free Coinage 
and the monetary situation of the world, which permitted the two 
metals, through the operations of the world’s general commerce, 
to regulate their own relations.” The effects of this fixed legal 
ratio were therefore not immediately visible, but when the time 
came, economic law proved paramount to human law. In 1867, 
the French Commission stated that “ Gold was driving Silver out 
of France, that five-franc pieces were scarcely ever seen, and the 
whole forty-three millions, issued January 1, 1856, had been pur- 
chased and exported.” The Commissioners sagaciously added: 
“Silver is preferred to-day, but it may change by reason of the dis- 
covery of vast silver mines, or a reflux of silver from the East.” 


VI. 

In the new nation, America, where Locke was much studied, its 
early economists advocated an absolute standard of value. The 
Acts of Congress of 1792, coining the dollar with three hundred 
and seventy-one and a quarter grains of pure silver, was supposed 
to “have irrevocably fixed that quantity as the dollar of account, 
and as the permanent standard of value, according to which all 
contracts must be performed,’”™ 

But the ratio adopted in America was so far defective as to drive 
gold coin from the country, just as silver was driven out of France. 

Mr. Gallatin urged “an alleviation in the mint regulations for 
the purpose of bringing gold into circulation.” The rate adopted 
had its origin, he said, “in a mistake; and we are sacrificing real- 
ity to a pure shadow, when for the sake of an abstraction * 
* we promote the total exclusion of gold from circulation.” The 
error was recognized, but the legislation leaned too far the other 
way. 

In June, 1834, the ratio was reduced 16 to 1. Silver promptly 
quitted America. It went to France,” was coined into five-franc 





2 Mr. Paul Coq, in Fournal des Economistes, November, 1876. 

%England used Gold; France, both metals; Germany and India used Silver, 
Coinage of 9, (nine-tenths) was free. 

*4 Considerations as to the Currency, by Albert Gallatin, Philadelphia, 1831, p. 62. 

January, 1837, the standard of the silver coin was increased to nine-tenths fineness, 
but the amount of pure silver and the ratio remained the same. 
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pieces, exchanged for gold, which came back to America to buy 
Silver over again. The silver dollar vanished.” 

This was the first great legislative blow at Silver. Regardless 
of our real interests, Congress sacrificed the metal itself to gain a 
temporary benefit in the importation of Gold. The law debased 
the metal by augmenting the weight of the metal in the coin.” 

In England, Locke found a co-adjutor in Newton, who reduced 
the guinea from 22 shillings to 21, or rather 207%. The metals 
responded to the legislation, and Silver slowly but steadily quitted 
England.* The wars with France led to a suspension of specie 
payments. During this period of suspension, the first Lord Liver- 
pool addressed a Letter to the King (May 7, 1805), in which he 
pointed out, as Locke had done in 1691, the defective state of the 
silver coinage and argued in favor of gold as the money of the 
realm, and silver as subsidiary coin. Lord Ashburton” character- 
izes “as very foolish” the principal reason given by Lord Liverpool, 
“that the richest country should have the most expensive metal 
for its money.” M. Chevalier criticises the unfair (though not in- 
tentionally so) way in which Lord Liverpool estimates the “ varia- 
tions which gold and silver commodities had undergone.” “One 


could hardly succeed in finding a device better calculated to per- 
suade the mystified reader that silver alone undergoes any varia- 
tions, and that gold, by some inexplicable privilege, escapes aii 
appreciable alterations.” 

Whether or not the Letter to the King was foolish or specious, it 
had ultimately the effect of provoking legislation. In 1816 a com- 





% To supply its loss, gold dollars were coined. Act March 3, 1849. They were a 
failure: they did not circulate. The ratio of 16 was retained in all of these acts. Gold 
and silver coin were legal tender until the act of 1873. Mr. McCullough says in his 
address before the Bankers’ Association, (Bank Mag. 1876,) that even quarter eagles 
were not used. Such was the report of the Bank of France as to § and Io franc pieces. 


27 House of Com. Rep. Ernest Seyd makes severe criticisms of the American leg- 
islation, in coining the “‘ Trade Dollar.” A more mischievous and wanton proceed- 
ing than the coinage of this piece * * * cannot well be imagined.” The Fall 
in Silver, by Ernest Seyd, 1876. But Mr. Seyd has here fallen into an error. The 
“ Trade Dollar’’ is merely the “small bar’’ of which Mr. Hooper spoke. (See further 
on.) It was for China and the East, and did not affect the status here, It was the 
law of 1834 to which Mr. Seyd’s observations should have been directed. George 
Walker follows Mr. Seyd. 


*8 1695-1727; as far back as I can trace the exodus of silver from England, 
seems to have set in in Newton’s day, about 1716; but the matter is obscure. 


% The Financial and Commercial Crisis Considered, by Lord Ashburton, 1847. 
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mittee of the Privy-Council made a report on the Coinage, and 
recommended that, whilst there should be no change in the fineness 
of either the gold or the silver coins, gold should be made the sole 
standard of value, and silver should be converted into a token- 
coinage, and thus prevent the exportation of silver. They also 
recommended that no change be made in the weight of the gold 
coins, but that (66) sixty-six shillings, instead of sixty, should be 
coined from the Pound Troy. This is the legislation of England 
at the present time; and to it, more than one careful writer has 
traced her subsequent political and social disturbances.” 

Several years ago Mr. Carey pointed out how the holders of the 
Dutch debt obtained the demonetization of gold." Their greed 
and influence triumphed over the opposition of the tax-payers. 
The Minister of Finance yielded. In 1847 the pernicious law for 
adopting single silver money was presented to the Chamber. The 
Minister stated one of the moving causes to be, that the important 
colonies held by Holland used silver only. The law was passed. 
The loss entailed upon the country was prodigious. Mr. Leon 
Faucher deprecated this legislation; Mr. Chevalier applauded it. 
“Some of the most enlightened States in Europe and America,” 
he said, “demonetized gold.” The Dutch statesmen confidently 
hoped that foreign gold would circulate as unminted auxiliary 
money. ‘They were quickly undeceived. July 31, 1850, the Dutch 
government began to receive gold at par; October 15, it was two 
and a half per cent. discount in the market; Dec. 15, it had fallen 
to four per cent., and finally the difference between silver and gold 
was more than seven. Under the load imposed by this law have 
the honest, hardworking Dutch people suffered ever since, and 
truly onerous have been their grievances. The government ap- 
pointed a commission to examine into the causes and report upon 
the best means of rectifying existing legislation. The report in 
favor of gold was rejected by the Chamber, March, 1874; but June, 
1875, a law was passed to stop the coinage of silver for six months 
and allowing of a ten-florin gold piece of 6.040 grammes, as nearly 
as possible the exact weight of twenty-five francs; in point of fact 





807; @ Double Currency advisable in England? London, 1876. “One result of 
which quickly showed itself, and that was an increase in the cost of living. This of 
course unsettled the minds of our laboring population.” The same result in Germany 
has caused the Government to reconsider the amount of Silver to be coined. 


51 Principes de la Science Sociale, par H. C, Carey, ii, 354. 
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restoring in an undeclared fashion the bimetalic money, a step 
towards leaving the metals to themselves.” 


VII. 


I have thus endeavored to give an outline of the monetary sit- 
uation as it was until within the last six years, and I think the 
conclusion may be fairly drawn that so long as the two metals 
were left to themselves, and so long as England was the only 
.country in which Silver was not recognized as money, whilst the 
greatest part of mankind used that metal in preference to Gold, 
and the minting of the both metals was free, the ratio between 
them was self-adjusting, and without a monetary crisis. The 
metals obeyed their instincts, and fled before local oppression or 
interference. Legislation drove Silver from one country and Gold 
from another, thereby demonstrating the unwisdon of attempting 
to control economic movements by arbitrary rules, “which pub- 
lick approbation hath not made laws.” * 

In 1848 the Revolution swept over Europe. Political disorders 
produced industrial disasters. Peace was restored in France: but 
the story does not concern our problem. The Liberal uprising in 
Germany and Hungary yielded to the bayonet. In the midst of 
the political troubles Gold was discovered in California and Austra- 
lia. The event did not seriously affect Germany, chiefly because 
Silver was the money of legal tender, and paper was used in trade. 
England was most disturbed because she had Gold only. 

In France it was otherwise. Its double money was in fact based 
on the silver franc.* This and free coinage relieved it from any 
serious effects of the influx of gold, but the subject was discussed 
with great vivacity. The Bimetalists had at that moment for their 
chief, Mr. Léon Faucher® who deprecated any change in a mone- 
tary system consecrated by time and experience; whilst the most 
brilliant advocate of the demonetization of gold was Mr. Michael 





8 Adres der Nederlandsche Maatschappy ter Befordering van Nijoerheid aan Zyne 
Mayesteit deu Koning. Haarlem, July, 1876. Bydblad v. d. Neder. Staats Courant, 
1876-7. Muntwetten §5 en 57; 16,17 18,19, Gewijzigd outwert van Wet top regeling v. 
het Nederl, Muntwezen. Also letters from Amsterdam, 11th and 19th November, 1876. 

83 Hooker Eccles. Pol. i. 1, 10. 

See Yournal des Economistes Cit, Sup., and Mr, Chevalier’s ‘*Fa// in Gold.” 


85 The Precious Metals” by Léon Faucher, translated by Thomson Hankey, jr., 
2d edition, London, 1858. 
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Chevalier,* who contended, that the vicious employment of both 
silver and gold in France was the “parachute” which averted “a 
greater and more precipitate fall in gold.” In comparatively a 
short time, and before what was subsequently called the “Gold- 
Scare” had produced any positive effect—except in Holland, which 
country as we have seen demonetized gold—the monetary pertur- 
bations, being left to the action of natural economic laws through- 
out the world, duly righted themselves. The fall in gold and the 
rise in silver, being spread over the aggregate mass of both metals, 
were scarcely felt and were soon readjusted.” 

In 1867, during the Universal Exposition, an International Con- 
ference was held at Paris, at which were present Commissioners 
from nearly all parts of the globe. Prince Jerome Napoleon pre- 
sided over it with dignity and intelligence. There were seven 
meetings between the 17th of June and the 6thof July. The main 
question was the possibility of minting an international coin, 
another idea thrown out by Locke, which its advocates on the 
Commission said, should be struck of gold. The conferences were 
fruitless so far as this object was concerned. 

Though “failing to accomplish the object for which it was con- 
vened, the conference gave an impulse to the theory of gold as 
the only legal tender.”"* Mr. Chevalier was among those who pre- 
sented their views to the Commission. He contended that there 
ought to be a return to the old practice of giving money its true 
significance, an exact weight: the livre, the pound, the mark. He 
abandoned silver because there is “no chance of a silver standard 
being adopted. The English are very determined to have gold 
and nothing but gold.”® His adhesion to the dictum of Locke in- 
duced him to accept gold, although he had previously demon- 
strated it to be the less desirable metal for the basis of the world’s 
coinage.” 





86% The Precious Metals,” by M. Chevalier, translated by Forbes Campbell, Lon-. 
don, 1852. 


“ The Fall in the Price of Gold,’ by Mr. Michael Chevalier, translated by Richard 
Cobden, London, 1859. 


87 See the remarkable Money Article in the London Times, dated June 25, 1852. 
88 Lord Beaconsfield. 


8 Yournal des Debats, quoted in the Londoh Economist, July, 1876. Reports U.S. 
Commrs. to Paris Exposition, Washington, 1870, ii. 280. 


Fall of Gold, Precious Metals, cited above. 
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The mischievous effects of this Paris conference were felt in va- 
rious directions. In France an Inquest was appointed, which began 
its sessions in December, 1869, and ended July 29, 1870. The 
war was declared before it terminated its sittings, and thus the 
Report, one of the ablest documents we have on financial questions, 
did not receive the consideration to which it was entitled. 
When the war was over, France was occupied with the liber- 
ation of her territory and the payment of her War Fine. Both 
were happily accomplished in the incredibly short space of twenty- 
seven months, with the maximum of benefit and the minimum 
of loss. It was the most stupendous financial operation in the 
history of man. How this was done, what part each of the 
metals played, has been told with rare skill and fidelity by the late 
Mr. Wolowski. The gold used, he tells us, was but little more 
than four hundred millions of francs, whilst “ Silver performed four- 
fifths of the work.” But here again we find that the monetary 
situation of the world was such as to permit a free adjustment be- 
tween the metals; the Latin Union being the only bar thereto. The 
consumption of silver in India and the East,** Germany, Russia, the 
United States, and other countries with paper; France bimetalic; 
England with gold; coinage free, combined to produce a situation 
by which, though the interests of separate nations had been pre- 
judiced by monetary legislation, yet the finance, and with it the 
commerce and industry of the world at large, suffered no serious 
detriment. 


VIII. 

If I have thus far told the story of monetary legislation as 
clearly as it should be told, it must be apparent that it is with this 
matter of money as it is with some other great social problems: 
the less that governments meddle, the better. At the Paris Expo- 
sition no less than thirty-five different standards of gold and silver, 
and eighteen different monetary systems were represented. The 
yearning for some international unit of value in view of such facts 
seems quite natural, but it was rather surprising to those who were 
not wedded to any special theory, that the silver franc or dollar of 





"\ The French War Fine, translated in the Banker’s Magazine, 1875, by Thomas 
Balch, 


“Mr, W. Nassau Lees (Drain of Silver to the East and the Currency of India, 
London, 1864,) puts the possible demand for Silver in Asia at from four to five hundred 
millions sterling. ° 
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five francs or of four groschen, was not selected, when so large a 
pottion of the world’s commerce already used such a coin, and by 
it the two metals were made part of the metric system.* But Eng- 
land opposed it, and if we understand correctly the Master of the 
Mint and Mr. Rivers Wilson, the opposition was due to the exist- 
ence of an arbitrary legal ratio. The influx of gold had changed, 
as the English Commissioners thought, not only the ratio, but also 
the stock of the two metals.“ The French war followed soon after, 
and then the payment of the great War Fine. Germany thereupon 
demonetized silver. Of this act and its consequences we will 
presently speak. 


But first a few words about the legislation at Washington, of 
which a brief history is very instructive. January 9, 1872, Mr. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, reported a bill to revise and codify the laws 
relating to mints and coinage. He stated that it was prepared 
with great care and had originated in the Treasury Department. 
In the debate. upon this bill the nickel business and the salary 
questions were much discussed. The only important statements 
were those of Mr. Hooper, that Silver was worth three per cent. as 
compared with gold, and shat it was better to coin silver in bars for 
the convenience of commerce.® May, 27,1872, Mr. Hooper, of Mass- 
achusetts, introduced a substitute for the Bill on Mints and Coinage, 
and moved that the rules be suspended, and the substitute passed. 
The clerk began to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks asked if that was the original bill? to which the 
Speaker replied: No, that it was the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks said that as there was to be no debate, both the orig- 
inal bill and the substitute ought to be read. 





©Emest Seyd, Fall in Silver, 1875, p. 89, 90, points out the great utility of such a 
coin, not only in the relations of England with India, but of England and India with 
other nations. This India Silver question is producing corresponding investigations 
in England and elsewhere. Already two excellent pamphlets have lately appeared— 
India and the Silver question, by Stephen Williamson, of Liverpool, and Zhree Let- 
ters on the Silver Question, by Samuel Smith, President of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, 


“* They stated that there were 340 millions gold in excess of the proportion of 15% 
tor. Also gold in 1846 was two to one, in 1867 it was three to one. 

U. S. Com. Report, (ante cit.) Washington, 1870, p. 270. 

45 The Italics are mine. The ‘‘ Trade Dollars’? were coined, and they are only 


“small bars” rounded off: the first attempt to escape fronra bad theory of legisla- 
tion. 
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The Speaker said that the original bill could not be read; either 
the substitute must be passed or none at all. 

Mr. Brooks. How can we choose unless both are read ? 

The Speaker. The gentlemen can vote aye or no on the substi- 
tute. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 vote no when I do not know what is going on. 

Mr. Hooper was then interrogated about some unimportant mat- 
ters, and thereupon without the substitute being read, the rules 
were suspended® and the substitute was passed by a vote of 110 
ayes to 13 noes. 

January 19, 1873, this substitute was called up in the Senate by 
Mr. Sherman. Some trifling conversations about salaries and the 
recoinage of abraded gold, concerning which Senator Sherman 
stated that he had letters from Professor Barnard, the Director of 
the Mint, and the Comptroller of the Currency. This unread sub- 
stitute was thereupon passed. And this is the legislation which 
President Barnard eulogizes as “wise and intelligent.” 

It has been well said that such legislation is like the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness.” “The Act of 1873” said Senator 
Bogy, in his speech, 20th April, 1876, “ was passed without discus- 
sion in or out of Congress.” The law of June 22d, 1874, was, 
he says, “put intothe Revised Statutes” surreptitiously. Now that 
a return to specie payments seems probable, one part of our peo- 
ple is aghast at the situation. To-day, every debtor finds that if 
the coufttry does return to specie payment, his debt has been fright- 
fully augmented, by his being compelled to pay in a metal whose 
diminished supply has already enhanced its value. The increased 
demand for gold for Germany and the United States will further 
raise its price to the greater injury of the debtor, whilst the credi- 
tor classes discover that this “wise and intelligent” legislation has 
added correspondingly to the value of their securities. Such leg- 
islation disintegrates society by the unseen wrongs which it inflicts, 
for it must be remembered that this weight thus added to every 
debt, means just so many more days of toil, just so much more 





Congressional Record. eod, I, 


“' The Currency: showing how a fixed price of gold subjects England to loss abroad 
and to convulsions at home. By W. Cargile, Esq. 2d Ed. London, 1847. 

“The blow is invisible. * * * It is like the pestilence which has 
already done its work before it is seen. Every man becomes the enemy of his fellow. 
Each class looks on the other as its oppressor, because the source of the evil is 
unseen.” 
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sweat of the brow, wrung from the laboring classes to the unearned 
profit of the creditor. 

Moreover this legislation may possibly raise a serious question 
as to the powers of the respective states of the union.’ I shall not 
dwell upon this point, which will probably make its appearance in 
due season. What may be done about the House Bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate can not be well conjectured. One thing 
may be safely predicated of the bill, that its ratio of 16 to 1 will 
drive out the silver which we are now producing, and thus em- 
barrass still more our wretched financial situation. Able men, 
amongst them two*® members of this Association, have promptly 
exposed the pernicious effect of re-establishing this ratio. Let us 
hope, and I think we have reason to expect, that the bill will not 
pass, and the error will not be repeated; but that the obnoxious 
laws will be amended and replaced by others looking more to the 
real welfare of the country. The clashing of the scientific with 
the unscientific provisions of the act must be redressed but not by 
reviving old errors, revived simply because they heretofore ex- 
isted. The legislation which calls into existence the trade dollar 
and at the same time demonetizes silver, is not to be cured by a 
law equally mischievous. 


IX. 


To pass to the action of Germany. The French War Fine yielded 
such vast sums that the country was dazed. Delbriick, Camphau- 
sen, Bamberger, Kapp, Michaelis, Sdetbeer and the theoricians 
prevailed.” The conservative statesmen were overpowered. Mo- 
ritz Mohl led the opposition. In the beginning it was thought 
that the law (Dec. 4, 1871) could be so shaped as to allow 
of a gradual demonetization of silver. This error speedily 





48See New York Tribune, January 2, 1877, Mr. Walker’s letter, and Bankers 
Magazine, January, 1877, for an article from Mr. Horton. 

“See: The Legislation and political action of Germany critically examined by Mr. 
Wolowski, 7ze French War-Fine, Bankers’ Magazine, 1875. Mr. McCullough asserts 
in his address above mentioned, that the German legislation was “the work of Prince Bis- 
marck.” JI can quite authoritatively deny this unjust imputation on the statesmanship 
of the great Chancellor. There is no speech or other utterance of his to countenance 
the statement. I was so informed in Berlin, in 1873; but to make sure of it I had 
the Debates examined. Besides which, I have before mea letter from a member of 
the German Parliament lately received, and in answer to my question he says posi- 
tively, “ Bismarck took no part in the transaction,’ ‘The debate was conducted as 
stated in the text. 
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made itself apparent. Intoxicated by her success in war, it was 
thought that money could be regulated “in the bayonet fashion.”™ 
Germany sold silver recklessly. To her legislation and conduct 
mankind owes the monetary crisis, followed by the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial disorders, the end whereof no man can as 
yet foresee. The panic which began in 1873 can not be fairly at- 
tributed to the increased production of Silver, because in 1867 the 
whole amount of silver produced in the world was 10.845 millions 
sterling; in 1868, 10.045; in 1869, 9%; in 1870, 10.345; in 1871, 
10.315; in 1872, the year before the panic set in, it was 12.210, 
It cannot be possible that the addition of 17% of a million more 
of silver to the vast stock of the two metals in the world should 
have occasioned such frightful disorders. The India bills could 
have had nothing to do with it, for the heavy sales of the Home 
Office were $51.8, millions in 1874, and $81,5, millions in 1875. 
Up to 1874 the average was $39 millionsayear. But the panic set 
in at the end of August, 1873. To German legislation therefore, 
and to it alone, causa causans,is due the vast human suffering, ruin 
and misery of the last three years. With a less phlegmatic and 
more excitable people, the consequences would have been even more 
terrible.’ But the Germans participated in the malign results of their 
own legislation. In one day there were twenty-eight failures and 
two suicides at the Berlin Bourse, according to the telegram-- 
April 2, 1875—to the London journals. Fructus Betz” de- 
picted the misery which prevailed. The money-changers and cer- 
tain credit-classes were enriched, but the peasant and the workman 
were impoverished. Every man living on a salary or by the fruits 
of his labor found his income diminished. Amongst the honest, 
patient, industrious German peoples, a proletariat began to grow 
up. The government, dismayed at its own handiwork, has lately 
proposed a bill for the coinage of an increased amount of debased 
silver.” Of this legislation, it may be safely asserted that it will in 





8 Fallin the Price of Siiver, by Ernest Seyd, London, 1876, p. 95. 
51See Silver and Gold, translated from the Frankfurt Aercur, by the writer for the 
Financial Chronicle of New York, Dec. 23, 1876. 


52 An article in the Berlin ational Zeitung, March 1875. 


58 See this bill, the opposition to it critically examined and the arguments against the 
bill refuted, in S¢/ver and Gold, above cited, Mr. Bamberger maintains, in his bril- 
liant but specious argument, Reichsgo/d, of which I shall shortly offer a translation to 
those interested in this question, that the exportability of a coin is a test of its home 
value. 
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no respect improve the situation in Germany. Instead of her 

thalers, which before the recent legislation had a recognized bullion- 

value all over the world, she will find herself loaded down with 

600 millions marks of bullion, which have no circulation outside of 

her own domains and which can only be exported at a heavy loss. 
X. 


I have thus endeavored to present a short, impartial sketch of 
the relations of Man with the Two Metals, how these relations nat- 
urally grew up, and what they have been made by legislation. As 
far as I can interpret the phenomena thus disclosed, the deduc- 
tions fairly to be made are, 

I. That gold and silver are the two, and the only two metals 
thus far known, to which the Creator has given those attributes 
physical, chemical, aesthetic, economic, which fit them for the 
money required by man in his social development. 

II. That the two metals have varied, do now and will always 
vary in their relation; that the primal variations, caused by the 
greater production of one or the other, are naturally and promptly 
adjusted, when the metals are left to themselves. 

III. That all attempts by legislation “to make either of them 
to do the work of both,”™ or to control the primal variations by 
establishing a fixed legal rate between them, have produced sec- 
ondary variations, have been futile, and have rendered the resist- 
ance of economic laws more serious, thereby intensifying monetary 
disturbances and converting monetary perturbations into financial 
convulsions.” 

In point of fact, zatzonal legislation has proved bitterly unsuc- 
cessful. “That great Leviathan,” which “we call the Common- 
wealth or State,*® whose business is salus popult,’ seems thus far 
to have sadly misunderstood its behest as to Gold and Silver. We 
are, therefore, face to face with the international problem and its 
proposed solutions. We can see our way more clearly now than 
during the excitement which obtained a few months ago. Errors 
and doubts are fading before facts and figures. The “sweet uses 
of adversity” drove men and peoples into peering through the mists 
and haze of the panic. Some unexpected facts became clearly 
visible. The “Apostasy about gold” is passing away.” The fears 


54 Mr. Goschen to Mr. George Walker, letter read at Saratoga, September, 1876. 
55 Lord Beaconsfield, Nov. 19, 1873. ’ 

56 Hobbes, Preface. 

57T use Professor Price’s words, but apply them to a different error. 
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of over-production of silver in America, or non-consumption by 
India and the East are diminished if not dissipated, and with good 
reason, as may be seen in the figures given by the House of Com- 
mons Committee. 

The whole production of the two metals 1852-1875, was a little 
more than £814 millions, of which gold was a fraction more than 
572, and silver a fraction less than 242 millions. Of this 242 mil- 
lions India and China absorbed nearly 200, leaving only 42 for 
the rest of the world to consume in 25 years; less than 13 
millions per annum.® Or in an other way: 1849 to 1875, 27 
years, the whole gold production was 2,762 (nearly) millions dollars, 
1,574 million dollars silver—an excess of almost 1,200 millions 
dollars in favor of gold.” The “Silver-Panic” has of late abated 
as sensibly as the “Gold-Scare” did a quarter of a century ago (sil- 
ver is now selling in London at 57 p. to the oz. or thereabouts), 
and if we could but get rid of the coercive legislation which pre- 
vents a free action of the law of supply and demand between the 
two metals, mankind would soon be relieved of “the destruction 
which walketh by noonday,” and the monetary circulation of the 
world would be restored to its healthy and life-giving power. 

It will be readily understood from the foregoing observations 
that the solution commended to the attention of this Association is 
the third: 

“Silver and gold money, Free coinage in pieces stamped for 
weight and fineness, exchangeable at their market values, and 
thus to make the ratio self-adjusting.” 

This solution is the only one which seems free from ob- 
jections, except such as will rectify themselves after a short ex- 
perience. It is simple and scientific. It “follows Nature,” who 
taught Man his earliest and best relations with the metals, and 
relieves them from the aberrations produced by arbitrary and per- 
verted legislation. We have seen that 15% did not keep five- 
franc pieces in France, nor 16 prevent dollars quitting America. 
The metals thus coined have all the normal qualities which the 
common money of account should possess. In this form they 
would have elasticity, abundance and utilization of supply. The 
minimum of variation between them would be obtained. The 





58 Appendix H.C. R. Ernest Seyd, 
59 Appendix, Edward Young. ° 
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“parachute” of Mr. Chevalier® would be spread to its widest, and 
any fall would be most quickly arrested. The “reservoirs” of Mr, 
Jevons™ would reach most speedily their common level and by a 
natural and not an artificial conduit. Such a coinage requires 
neither co-operative legislation nor Mint-Conventions, with their 
susceptibilities and difficulties. In fact, it seems to be that solu- 
tion which yields the greatest benefit to mankind with the least 
variation or detriment: a metalic mechanism with the least pos- 
sible friction and the greatest amount of force, of steadiness and 
celerity. 

Nor is this idea wholly unsupported by experience and by au- 
thority. A large part of the built-up portion of the City of Phila- 
delphia is subject to perpetual ground-rents, some of them nearly 
two centuries old, where payment is stipulated in Silver dollars 
of fixed pennyweights and grains; and the payment or its equiv- 
alent has always been enforced. 

The “ Trade-Dollar” has failed to fulfill the expectations of those 
who introduced it as coin, for the Chinese merchant taps it, tests 
it, weighs it and finally takes it as so many grains of silver, but not 
as a piece of money with a fixed.value, but the demand for it 
proves that it does its work. 

Mr. Cobden hints at this system in his preface™ to his translation 
of Mr. Chevalier’s work, and suggests that “the relative values of 
Gold and Silver could be published by the Bank of England 
periodically under the authority of law.” It was presented by Mr, 
Chevalier as the most philosophic, most natural and least fluctuating 
method of minting the two metals. It was the plan of the French 
Institute, was presented to the Corps Legislatif An. III., and again 
An. VI., and was the original projet de lot sent from the Conseil d’ 
Etat, and was modified into the Law of Germinal. 


Nor are these all. Very lately,* Mr. Joseph Garnier, Senator 
member of the Institute, submitted a Bill to the French Senate, 
embodying this system of coinage; and, as presented in the bill, 
has the merits of symmetry, simplicity and perspicuity. France, 
who has not vexed the human race by obnoxious monetary 





©The Fall in Gold. 

8\ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, by W. Stanley Jevons. 
"Fallin Gold. 

8 Fournal des Economistes. Oct., 1876. 
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legislation, has assumed the hegemony of a sorely needed and 
grateful reform. 

We were the first to strike an ungrateful blow at our own silver 
production. We imitated the English legislation, so disastrous to 
ourselves and our fellow creatures. It is true, that being a non- 
specie paying nation for many years past, we have done but little 
evil as yet. Let us hasten to follow and uphold the movement in 
France. I believe I am not wrong in saying that the President of 
this association, so well known in both hemispheres for his contri- 
butions to Economic Science, proposes ere long to offer for our 
consideration, a practical mode of so doing. 

Henry Cernuschi, before whose vigorous attacks,and those of 
Ernest Seyd and Emile de Laveleye, monometalism has lost its 
aggressive attitude, and is now on the defensive, candidly declares 
the necessity of imposing the ratio 15% by the mechanism of 
International Conventions. But the operations of the German 
Mint Convention were most unsatisfactory. The experience of the 
Latin-Union is such as to deter any one from taking it as an ex- 
ample. How are such treaties to be framed? and by whom? If 
these uncertain and complicated treaties could be had, are they as 
desirable as coins of weight, which require no such adventitious 
assistance? All heavy bullion transactions are now made by 
weight. Mint certificates are gradually creeping into use. They 
will grow just as the Letter of Credit has done, for they and coins 
of weight are based on the nature of the metals, whose monetary 
value remains the same, no matter what may be the production. 

Whilst penning these last lines (4 Jan., 1877), I received from 
Mr. Cernuschi, whose presence we have reason to expect to-day, 
an extract from the Siécle of 16 Dec., 1876. In it, he quotes ap- 
provingly Lord Lytton’s recognition of the economic axiom, that 
money is automatic, because money is the product of Nature and 
not of the State, and then proceeds to demonstrate, “that no 
matter what shape the metal takes, whether bars, coins, wares, or 
jewelry, its intrinsic value remains the same. The paying power 
of a particular piece of metal is in proportion to the mass in ex- 
istence; the paying power is increased if the mass is diminished, 
the paying power is diminished when the mass is increased; but 
these movements in no respect touch the economic law: that with 


% The present Governor-General of India. 
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Free Coinage, minted and unminted metal have identically the same 
value® 

“Unless this law is admitted to be an axiom,” says Mr. Cernuschi 
in conclusion, “the discussion of an universal 15% cannot be at- 
tempted.” 

These observations are a precious contribution to the argument 
which I have ventured to lay before this Association. They 
strengthen the appeal I make to you and all who desire a sound 
metalic mechanism, to return to Man’s earliest and best relations 
with the Metals: to have done with obstructive legislation, and 
with “old wrongs redressed, old doubts removed:” to open a freer, 
wider sphere of action to money. And as the letter of credit, “the 
wagon through the air,” which effected so easily and safely a 
change of ownership in two different masses of money in troub- 
lous as well as peaceful times, and in places far apart, has been de- 
veloped into the Clearing House Certificate, which settles vast 
local transactions without the transfer of either money or cur- 
rency; so the simple Mint-certificate may in future become an in- 
strument of association equally effective for the transfer of inter- 
national masses of bullion with the least possible displacement. 
With a metalic mechanism thus constituted, the gifts of Provi- 
dence may be best used for the progress and welfare of the human 
race. 

Some days after the first reading of this paper, the Pudblic Led- 
ger of Philadelphia (Jan. 19) had an article speaking of the propo- 
sition for the United States to agree by treaty with Great Britain 
upon a gold dollar, five of which shall be equal to a pound ster- 
ling. Congress laid the resolution on the table, and the London 
Times opposed it because “ monetary disturbances beyond descrip- 
tion would arise.” Whilst I fully concur in the observations of the 
Nestor who pens the financial articles of the Ledger as to the “vast 
labor saved to the trade of the two countries” by a trade coin of 
weight, yet I cannot see that a treaty is necessary, nor that such a 
trade coin can be struck of gold. 

I will not repeat the arguments as to the inefficiency and cum- 
brousness of Mint Treaties, nor how the parties speedily find 
themselves hampered by the movements of commerce, nor will I 
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% The italics are mine. This was the principle upheld by Mirabeau, Speech of 27th 
Sept. 1790, and which underlies the French law of Germinal. 
is in fixing a positive ratio. 


The error of that law 
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dwell upon the infinite readjustments which scaling the dollar even 
so lightly, or one-third of one per cent.,and modifying the English 
sovereign would produce, nor quote authorities like the London 
Economist to show that the supply of gold would not permit it, 
because I find that there is a solution more practical, creating no 
disturbance, and ready to hand. 

When one reflects over the story of exchange between Great 
Britain and the United States, one is rather surprised at the flexi- 
bility with which money adapts itself to circumstances. Until 
lately all the exchanges between the United States and England, 
and through England with nearly all the world, were conducted on 
the basis of an imaginary dollar, of 4 shillings 6 pence, authorized 
by an Act of the Confederate Congress, 1788. This dollar was 
never coined, nor was the law re-enacted by Congress after the 
union. On the contrary, the Act of 1792 provided for a different 
dollar. The computations rendered necessary by this anomalous 
unit grew so burthensome as our transactions increased, that lately 
a dollar of four shillings has been invented to take the place as the 
unit of exchange. Now this financial phantom is by consent— 
without a treaty or without the coin in existence or even author- 
ized by statute—this new imaginary dollar is the unit of our inter- 
national calculations at London. 

Why then should we not convert this phantom dollar into a use- 
ful monetary agent? If minted like the trade dollar, not as a coin, 
but as silver of weight, binding us to the metric system, it will 
soon be by force of economic law the unit of the English speak- 
ing peoples and countries, and thus silver may once more become, 
to use the words of Locke, “the instrument and measure of com- 
merce in all the civilized and trading parts of the world.” 

This morning’s (Jan. 21) journals tell us, that for the first time 
the San Francisco Mint has coined no gold for the month because 
of the demand for trade dollars, Tuomas BALcu, 
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III—ART SCHOOLS.’ 


COMMENCED my last lecture by calling your attention to 
the fact that art has a commercial or money value. The same 
clay that will form a brick ora flower-pot worth scarcely a cent, 
will also form a tazza worth many dollars, but the former may be 
made by a man who is altogether uneducated, while the latter can 
only be formed by the educated artist. A wise policy induces a 
country to draw to itself all the wealth that it can without parting 
with more of its native material than is absolutely necessary. If 
for every pound of clay that a nation parts with it can draw to it- 
self that amount of gold which we value at fifty dollars, it is obvi- 
ously better thus to part with but little material and yet secure 
wealth, than to sell the material at a low rate, either in its native 
condition, or worked into coarse vessels; for by parting with large 
quantities of materials of which the supply, however large, is yet 
limited, the ultimate impoverishment of the native resources of 
the country is only a matter of time. 

Whatever hinders art progress is, then, a matter for serious con- 
sideration, since it results in national loss; and if you fail in impart- 
ing art instruction to your youths, you thereby neglect what would 
result in great gain to the country. 

The princely liberality of a few gentlemen is enabling you to es- 
tablish in this great city schools of art, in which such art training 
shall be given as will enable you to look at home for that assistance 
which your manufacturers need, and for which you have at present 
to go to Europe. The gentlemen who have thus come to ycur as- 
sistance are doing more for their country than you can readily 
imagine ; for they are seeking not only to save you the ignominy of 
going abroad for your art designs, but also to place you in sucha 
position as will enable you to compete fairly and successfully with 
other nations of the world. 

In England we have a central art training school in London, and 
a branch school in almost every town in the country. In all the 
schools, including the central training establishment, drawing is 
taught in its various branches, as well as painting in monochrome, 
water-colors, and oil colors, and in most of these schools the art 
of designing patterns for manufacturers is practiced. 





'The third and last of Dr. Dresser’s lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 


4 
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I am strongly of opinion that our art schools have been the 
cause of rapid art advancement in England; and I think where 
rapid advancement in art knowledge is needed, every child should 
be taught drawing as well as writing. But while I am sure that 
our schools have done much for us, I yet feel that they might have 
done more; and as you are about to commence a system of 
national art instruction, I thought that you might be interested in 
hearing my opinion of the results of the working of our schools. 
I will then, with your permission, point out the weak points in our 
system of instruction, and offer such suggestions for your consider- 
ation as experience leads me to make. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, however, that I value ex- 
ceedingly the work done by our art schools ; and it must ever be 
remembered that when we inaugurated a system of national art 
instruction, we had no experience to aid us in the formation of our 
schools nor in the arrangement of a curriculum of study. You 
have, to an extent, the benefit of our experience; and I am sure 
that your eminently progressive qualities will lead you to found 
your new school on such a basis as experience shows to be right, 
and with such improvements in teaching as the most recent knowl- 
edge shows to be desirable. 

The one great fault of our mode of instruction consists in the 
fact that we do not educate the intellect to the same extent that we 
educate the hand. Were I only to have one, either great knowl- 
edge of art and of those laws which would enable me rightly to ap- 
ply my knowledge to utilitarian ends, or great power over my pencil; 
I would rather have the former, much though I value the power of 
drawing with accuracy and with taste. Our schools supply a 
thorough and most valuable course of instruction in drawing, and 
the power of drawing is as well taught as in any of the schools of 
Europe. But a pupil having learned how to draw whatever he sees, 
is aided but little in forming any just conception of the nobleness 
of ornamental, or decorative, art. The power and the signifi- 
cance of Egyptian ornament, the refinement of Greek decorations, 
the richness of the Arabian patterns, and the special qualities of all 
forms of art, are rarely brought before his attention save in one 
long course of weekly lectures which are given once a year by a 
gentleman who, while having great antiquarian and _ historical 
knowledge, is not an artist. These lectures, however, are of the 
highest value. 
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Education in the art of drawing is essential to the ornamentist, 
and is useful to all; but if the designer of patterns is to be of service 
to your manufacturers he must, besides being taught to draw, re- 
ceive such an education as will make him a scholar, a poet, and a 
gentleman, and, at the same time, he must have an amount of sci- 
entific knowledge. Without scholarship no man can fully appre- 
ciate subtleties of refinement, or judge from the history of the past 
of the value of each particular phase or development of ornament. 
Nor can he discover what qualities or peculiarities of any particular 
style of decoration have most favorably influenced past ages. 

Who can study Egyptian art from a scholastic point of view 
without learning more than he could gather by drawing a thousand 
ornaments from the palaces of the Pharaohs? Let us take a sim- 
ple illustration. The Egyptians formed much of their ornament 
of the blue lotus flower and of the papyrus, or paper plant, as I 
have already explained to you, and these ornaments are worthy of 
all admiration simply as decorative forms. However, they meant 
much more to the Egyptian than this, but the hidden meaning can 
never be learned by simply drawing the flower. I would say, let 
the student learn to draw not merely shapes as shapes, but let him 
acquire at the same time power of drawing and instruction in 
the significance of what he draws. Give a youth a lotus to draw, 
let him draw the flower when expanded, the bud when closed and 
when half open, the leaf and the fruit, and then let him copy the 
lotus flowers as drawn by the Egyptians on their mummy cases 
and in their tombs. Let him understand that the Egyptians did 
not seek simply to copy the flower in a picturesque or pictorial 
sense, but that they sought to found on the flower an ornament 
such as should accord with their rigid architecture, and be an 
expression of their special feelings and faith, and then explain to 
him the significance of the flower. “The fertility of the Nile 
valley was chiefly due to the river annually overflowing its banks. 
In spreading over the land the water carried with it a quantity of 
rich alluvial earth, which gave fecundity to the country on which 
it was deposited. When the water which had overspread the sur- 
rounding land had nearly subsided, the corn, which was to produce 
the harvest, was set by being cast upon the retiring waters, through 
which it sank into the rich alluvial earth. The water being now 
well-nigh within the river banks, the first flower that sprang up was 
the lotus. This flower was to the Egyptians the harbinger of 
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coming plenty, for it symbolized the springing forth of the corn. 
It was the first flower of spring, or their primrose. The priesthood 
perceiving the interest with which this flower was viewed and the 
watchfulness manifested for its appearance, taught that in it abode 
a god, and that it must be worshiped. And it was the acknow- 
ledgment that this flower was a fit and primary object of worship 
that caused it to be delineated on the mummy cases, sarcophagi 
and sacred edifices of the Egyptians.” 

The other plant that I mentioned as frequently delineated by 
the Egyptians, was the papyrus—a reed with scaly base, triangu- 
lar stem, and mop-like termination above. This plant was sacred 
to literature and learning, as its bark, or skin, furnished the ancient 
paper ; and for this reason it finds a place in all temples as a decora- 
tive feature. But it was the priests who alone were educated ; the 
priesthood monopolized all the knowledge and all the learning of 
the land, and it was the priesthood who devised the architecture of 
the temples and who dictated their decoration. 

In like manner the student should be taught the significance and 
special purpose of each great style of ornament which has arisen 
on the globe, while he is at the same time acquiring the power of 
drawing. Drawing, if learned by simply copying examples, is 
learned in a tedious way. In order that perfect mastery be acquired 
over the pencil, the student must never have the sketch-bock 
closed, yet his intellect must cultured, and he must acquire knowl- 
edge. Ifa youth is studying architecture, he may work for years 
and not learn so much as he would from being told that almost all 
great styles of architecture have arisen from a desire to copy in a 
more durable material the dwelling of the people who first settled 
in the land. Thus the temples of Egypt were, as I have before said, 
idealized copies in stone of the early dwellings, which were formed 
of bundles of loti and papyri ; and the temple of the Chinese at this 
hour is little more than a re-cast in wood and stone of the tent in 
which the Chinaman originally dwelt. Two poles intersecting at 
the top, and carrying a horizontal member, over which was thrown 
a covering, formed the original house; and while it is both difficult 
and expensive to produce the curved roof in a building as now 
formed, the primitive idea of copying the original dwelling is still 
persisted in. 

I think that I have now said sufficient to convince you that 
scholarly knowledge must be imparted to the student of decorative 
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art, and that it is possible that he be educated intellectually during 
the time in which he is taught to draw. 

Next I say that an ornamentist must also be a poet. By this I 
do not mean that he must acquire the power of making verses, or 
poems expressed in words. What I mean is this—he must have 
the power of appreciating and of creating poetic thought. Poetry, 
as I showed in my former address, is the soul of all oriental art, 
and the best styles of ornament that the world has known, have all 
arisen in the East. Surely there is poetry in the significance of the 
lotus as used by the Egyptians; and so there is also in many of the 
ornaments of the Japanese, Chinese, Persians, and Arabians. To 
the Japanese the almond, which they so often depict, is the sym- 
bol of beauty; the tortoise of strength, the stork of longevity ; 
hence, whenever these objects occur in their decorations, they have 
a poetic significance. 

But as I spoke on this subject in a former address, I need not 
further illustrate it here. 

I have said that an ornamentist should bea gentleman. I attach 
much importance to this statement, for I never knew a man become 
a good artist who had not delicate and sensitive feelings. Many 
of the greatest men that the world has known have risen from 
comparatively low life. In English schools of design I have 
observed that the most successful students have frequently been 
the sons of humble parents. But this I have also noticed, that the 
want of gentlemanly breeding has in many cases militated against 
their success in after life. Tenderness of perception and regard for 
the feelings of others, are the chief characteristics of the gentle- 
man, and they are those qualities which are especially necessary 
to the artist. The gentleman cannot do a mean act; so there must 
be no meanness in the true artist, for a man’s character is always 
revealed by his works. In your art schools let every effort be 
made at inducing self-culture in manners and in gentlemanly 
feeling. 

Next I say that a true ornamentist must have an amount of sci- 
entific knowledge. Scientific knowledge does much in the way of 
expanding the intellect and of enlarging our views. The artist is 
too apt to get into a groove, inasmuch as new discoveries in art 
are scarcely possible. Art achieves the production of beauty 
under the guidance of certain laws; but no modern revolution can 
occur in its development, by the discovery of a new law, as con- 
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stantly happens in science. By acquiring scientific knowledge we 
are taught to think and to reason, and it is reason that must guide 
us in the production of all patterns which are to manifest great 
knowledge. I must confess that I have learned much that has 
been of service to me from listening to the discourses of scientific 
men; perhaps more than from most of our art instructors. But 
with the artist must rest the application of the principles learned 
from science. From music I have also learned much, and when I 
hear fine harmonies of sound I cannot help what appear to me to 
be analogous harmonies of color appearing before the mental eye. 

But I do not advocate the acquisition of scientific knowledge by 
the art student simply because of the favorable influence which it 
exerts on the mind, but also because the ornamentist cannot be a 
perfect designer without knowledge of natural laws. Constantly 
the designer finds himself in difficulty if he has not scientific knowl- 
edge. For instance, no man can place the handle and spout of a 
tea-pot, or of a jug, in proper relation to one another, unless he is 
acquainted with certain scientific principles. I have heard a lady 
say that pouring tea from a tea-pot makes her arm ache, while the 
' tea-pot was yet small; and I have heard complaints of the weight 
of a jug, while it scarcely weighed two pounds when full. 

On the principle of the steel-yard one pound may balance a 
hundred-weight, and by leverage a tea-pot which weighs little may 
practically be heavy to lift. All large and heavy jugs shouid be 
furnished with two handles—the one by which it may be carried 
and the other by which its contents may be poured from it; the 
pouring—or side—handle should bear to the spout the same rela- 
tion that the handle of a tea-pot should bear to its spout. In 
order that the handle and spout be properly applied, find, first, the 
centre of gravity of the body of the vessel. This you will get by 
suspending the object by a cord in two or more different positions. 
If the vertical line formed by the cord suspending the vessel be 
continued downwards it will in each case pass through the centre 
of gravity, and where the continued prolonged lines intersect in 
the object is its centre of gravity. 

Having found the centre of gravity, draw a line in any ascending 
direction passing through it, and then draw a second line so that 
it makes a right angle with the first. On one of these lines the 
spout of the vessel must be placed, and on the other the centre 
of the handle must fall; and this law holds good in the case of all 
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vessels from which fluids are to be poured with ease. An excel- 
lent handle is commonly applied in France to the common garden 
watering pot, which enables it to be carried and poured from with 
ease, but it does so simply because it is constructed on truly scien- 
tific principles. This is a handle which, starting from the bottom 
of the pot, is carried in a circle to the opposite side of the top. 
These are but poor illustrations of the usefulness of scientific 
knowledge to the art student, but they will, perhaps, suffice to 
show that even in such an apparently simple matter as the correct 
placing of a handle and a spout scientific knowledge is involved. 

I have said sufficient, I feel sure, to convince you that the stu- 
dent of industrial art should receive such an education as will make 
him a scholar, a poet, a gentleman, and, to an extent, a man of 
scientific knowledge ; but now comes a question which is of the 
utmost importance. If the youth acquires the education which he 
certainly ought to have he will take his place amongst professional 
and scientific men, and his expenses will necessarily be heavier 
than if he were little more than a laboring mechanic. The ques- 
tion that arises is, Will the manufacturer pay such prices for designs 
as will remunerate the designer for his prolonged study ? 

Much has been said in England about the unwillingness of man- 
ufacturers to pay such prices as will fairly compensate the educated 
designer for producing carefully considered patterns, and a carpet 
manufacturer in the country has told me that he would pay noth- 
ing if he could get the designs by stealing. I have had more to 
do with English manufacturers than any other artist, and I am 
bound to say that I have found most of them willing to pay hand- 
somely for well considered patterns; but as the object of business 
is, in a sense, money-making, the manufacturer cannot be expected 
to issue many patterns, such as will not sell when placed on the 
manufactured article. I could name a few good Englishmen who 
nobly contribute towards the education of the people by yearly 
producing a few patterns in the most advanced art ; although these 
patterns do not always command a large sale, owing to their ex- 
treme excellence. And with the exception of a few mean crea- 
tures, such as we find in every country and in every class of 
society, I believe that the manufacturers of both England and 
America are willing to pay remunerative prices for good art work. 
This brings us to consider another part of our subject, and one 
to which I ask your careful consideration. Many of the youths 
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who have been trained in our English art schools have aban- 
doned art, owing to their inability to live by it, even after seven 
or eight years of study. But the cause of their failure is what I 
wish to call your attentionto. The technicalities of some manufac- 
tures are intricate, and without an understanding of manufacturing 
processes, the designer can serve the manufacturer to but a limited 
extent. I have known a manufacturer to apply to a school for a 
youth well trained in art knowledge, and upon taking him into the 
factory he is found to be of little service, and certainly not worth 
the money that he is receiving. On the one hand the youth who 
has served a long apprenticeship to art cannot undergo a second 
time of unremunerative service in the works, and the manufacturer 
cannot be expected to pay a heavy salary to a man who is now of 
no use to him, and who promises to be of but little service for 
many months to come. The result is many of our youths abandon 
art after having spent years in study which have led them only to 
disappointment. 

When Sir Henry Cole was first appointed, in the year 1852, to 
the directorate of the art training system of England, he perceived 
this difficulty, and founded what were, termed “special classes,” to 
meet the want. These special classes were three in number; in 
one metal chasing was taught, in another designing for woven and 
printed ornament of fabrics, in another china painting. But as 
these classes were not patronized by the public they were speedily 
given up. But how could they be patronized? The metal chasing 
class was placed under the superintendence of a French refugee 
architect, and while this professor was a man of great ability, he 
had no knowledge whatever of metal chasing, and, so far as I 
know, had never even seen a piece of metal chased in his life. 
The choice of the professor for the class in which fabrics were to 
be designed was scarcely more happy; for while the instruction in 
these classes was to be of a strictly technical character, the pro- 
fessor could neither put a carpet pattern on “rule paper” nor design 
a calico print so that it could be manufactured, hence he could 
afford no instruction to the youths placed under his care. The 
class for painting on porcelain was indeed conducted by a practical 
potter, but it was abolished with the others. 

If your art schools are to succeed you will have to give to the 
students such technical knowledge as will enable them to be useful 
to manufacturers as soon as their art education is completed. 
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Either by lectures or by special courses of tuition, instruction must 
be given in the principles upon which the various looms and the 
Jacquard apparatus produce figured fabrics, as carpets, damasse, 
lace, etc. The processes of printing wall papers, floor-cloths, cali- 
coes, woolen fabrics, and whatever receives pattern by printing, must 
also be brought before the student, and the whole of the processes 
connected with the potters’ art, the casting and charring of metals, 
the production of enamels, and the formation even of furniture, must 
be considered by such students as are to design patterns for spe- 
cial manufactures. How all this is to be accomplished is for you 
to consider. But if you are to make your schools the success that 
I am sure you intend them to be, all this must be done. Special 
lectures by practical men, if amply illustrated by actual work, 
might do much to aid the student; and this, together with some- 
what frequent visits to large factories, might almost suffice, at the 
outset, to give the necessary knowledge, provided that the design- 
ing classes are conducted by men who have practical experience in 
preparing designs for each particular manufacture. The nearer you 
can get your designing classes to resemble the offices of some great 
designer in which practical work is carried on, the more useful 
these classes will be. I have known a youth in an English school 
of design spend a year upon one work in the hope of receiving a 
prize for excellence of workmanship, when, had he to live by his 
art, the drawing must have been made in two or three days. What 
the student wants is training in the actual work by which he has 
ultimately to live, and education in a school in which he will see 
how actual work is done and turned out. If you could arrange 
with any great ornamentist who designs for and understands all 
kinds of manufactures, and were to give him the services of a num- 
ber of youths who had already been well instructed in art knowl- 
edge and in the art of drawing correctly, as part payment for his 
instruction, you would do well, I think, to make such an arrange- 
ment. But whether any man can be found with the necessary 
qualifications I do not know. This will require your best con- 
sideration. 


There is another point to which I wish to direct your attention. 
When our schools of design were first established we had in Eng- 
land no men who were artistic designers of patterns. All our 
pattern-drawers were of the most illiterate character, and were, 
therefore, altogether unfit to undertake the training of youths. 
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We had amongst us pictorial artists of ability, but their knowledge 
of ornament was limited, and they had no knowledge of manufac- 
turing processes. We had, therefore, to do the best we could, and 
in appointing pictorial artists as masters in our schools we did 
what appeared to us to be best under the circumstances. This 
appointing of pictorial artists rather than of scholarly ornamentists, 
though a necessity at first, has unfortunately become a precedent 
with us, and to this day the professors at the central training 
school, where the masters for the provincial establishments are 
educated, are in the main pictorial and not decorative artists, 
This is much to be regretted, for it undoubtedly militates against 
the usefulness of the schools; but I have always noticed that when 
a school is once founded upon any particular plan, however objec- 
tionable the plan which is by necessity adopted at the outset, that 
it is almost impossible to root it out without almost revolutionizing 
the establishment. 

You live in a day when English-speaking ornamentists can be 
got, I hope, with an amount of scholarly knowledze, and I cannot 
too strongly urge upon you the necessity of placing such men, 
rather than pictorial artists, at the head of your new schools of 
design, for, is it not natural that a man regards his own art as that 
which is most exalted, as he most fully comprehends its principles. 
The result of our selection of masters is this—the students are 
taught that an ornamentist is a man of low grade who has not the 
necessary ability to be an artist (meaning a pictorial artist), hence, 
as no one thinks that he lacks ability, he strives to become a 
painter rather than a decorative artist. 

In the last place I would ask you to do all that you can to 
honor your scholarly ornamentists. To the students of your 
schools you will probably offer prizes—zither medals or books—for 
without some stimulus to labor great efforts are rarely put forth; 
yet try to avert the danger which is the natural consequence of 
success. A pupil who wins many honors is very apt, for human 
nature is frail at best, to consider that he is quite a master of his 
art, while he has as yet scarcely any knowledge of its highe 
branches. This is a danger inseparable from the giving of prizes; 
yet I do not see how you can do without some system of rewards. 
I point it out, however, as a danger, for I have known many great 
medalists utterly fail to succeed in after life. 

If you can found an institution on the model of a university, and 
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should ultimately confer degrees upon great ornamentists, and cer- 
tain honorary distinctions upon such manufacturers as produce 
ennobling works, and thus bring honor to their country, I think 
that you would do well in doing so, for men will work hard to 
achieve honor as well as to secure wealth. 

I think that I have now called your attention to the various 
objects which you should have in view in forming your art schools, 
and I have pointed out to you the experiences that we have had in 
England, and have not hidden from you our shortcomings; for 
surely that spirit of friendship exists between the two nations 
which renders it possible for me to speak the whole truth to you, 
and which will enable you to aid us in return by giving us the 
benefit of the advanced knowledge which you will bring to bear 
upon the task which you have so nobly imposed upon yourselves. 
I am sure that you will enter upon the art instruction of your 
youth with all earnestness, and in all your efforts at spreading a 
knowledge of art through your country you have my sincere 
wishes for thorough success. 

Within the next few hours I shall have to say good-bye to you, 
the people of Philadelphia. But before I do so let me thank you 
much for the many kindnesses that I have received at your hands 
during my stay in your midst. You have successfully endeavored 
to make my stay here happy, and I have not only enjoyed my 
visit to your beautiful city, but I have learned useful facts which I 
shall never forget. Your exhibition would do credit to any coun- 
try and to any people, and no other nation could have achieved 
such a glorious success save only in the capital town. But the 
great results of your splendid Exhibition are yet to be felt—the 
Museum and the art schools which are growing out of it will be 
of inestimable value to your industries, and these, while commem- 
orating your Exhibition, will exert a permanent influence for good 
on the tastes of the people. 














THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 


HERE is probably no obstacle to the growth of civilization 
and the establishment of Christianity among barbarous or 
semi-civilized people greater than the immorality or unchristian 
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principles of Christian nations and their representatives. Of all 
this class of obstacles, the most effectual is doubtless the policy of 
the British government, in forcing the Chinese nation to open 
markets for the sale of opium raised in her East Indian posses- 
sions. We purpose, as far as is possible in this brief article, to 
show the existence and the evil of this policy. 

In 1773 the East India Company first made a shipment of 
opium to China. In 1800 the Chinese government prohibited the 
importation of opium, on the ground that it wasted the time and 
property of the people. The Portuguese, English, and American 
traders, who by this time were introducing large quantities of 
opium into the country, were entreated to cease their illegal work, 
and the government at Pekin did its utmost to put down the trade. 
Smuggling boats were frequently captured and destroyed, smug- 
glers tortured, the retailers of opium thrown into chains, smokers 
punished by cutting out a portion of the upper lip, and three 
princes of the blood were degraded for smoking opium. These 
facts prove the sincere anxiety of the Chinese government, but the 
lust of the natives for the drug and the rapacity of the traders, ren- 
dered these restrictive measures ineffectual. 

In 1839 Commissioner Lin was sent to Canton, with plenipoten- 
tiary powers to put an end to the opium traffic. His zeal outrun- 
ning his prudence, and possibly his instructions, he seized and 
destroyed all the opium, over 20,000 chests, at that time in harbor. 
The English government immediately sent a military and naval 
expedition to demand reparation. After a brief campaign, in 
which British arms were completely successful, the treaty of Nan- 
kin was concluded, opening five ports to foreign trade, ceding 
the island of Hong Kong to Britain, and paying for the war ex- 
penses, and for the opium which had been destroyed. At the time 
the treaty was signed, the Chinese Commissioners, in private con- 
versation with the British Envoy, said: “Why will you not act 
fairly towards us by prohibiting the growth of the poppy?” The 
only reply that could be made was, in substance, that if the 
English did not supply the drug, some other nation would, an argu- 
ment which, we suppose, might equally palliate any iniquity under 
the sun. When the Emperor was urged a few years later to de- 
rive a revenue from the importation of opium, he uttered words 
worthy of the most Christian government: “It is true that I can- 
not prevent the introduction of the flowing poison; gain-seeking 
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and corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my wishes; 
but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and 
misery of my people.” 

It is not difficult to prove that as the traffic in opium was in the 
first instance forced upon China, it has been submitted to down to 
the present time solely because the Chinese government has not 
felt itself strong enough to fight England. The English ambas- 
sador at Pekin writes: “ Nothing that has been gained was received 
from the free will of the Chinese; the concessions made to us have 
been, from first to last, extorted against the conscience of the na- 
tion; in defiance, that is to say, of the moral convictions of its edu- 
cated men; the millions who are saturated with a knowledge of 
the history and philosophy of the country.” 

The following extracts from a communication of the Chinese 
Foreign Office to the British Government show what would be the 
policy of China were it not for fear of English breech-loaders: 
“We are quite aware that the opium-trade has long been con- 
demned by England as a nation. But the officials and people of 
this empire, who cannot be so completely informed on the subject, 
all say that England trades in opium because she desires to work 
China’s ruin. There are those who say, Stop the trade by enforc- 
ing a rigorous prohibition against the use of the drug. China 
has the right to do so, doubtless, and might be able to effect it; 
but a strict enforcement of the prohibition would necessitate the 
taking of many lives. Now, although the criminals’ punishment 
would be of their own seeking, bystanders would not fail to say 
that it was the foreign merchant seduced them to their ruin by 
bringing the drug, and such a course would tend to arouse popu- 
lar indignation against the foreigner. There are others, again, 
who suggest the removal of the prohibitions against the growth 
of the poppy. We should thus not only deprive the foreign mer- 
chant of a main source of his profits, but should increase our 
revenue. Such a course would be practicable, and indeed the 
writers cannot say, as a last resource, it will not come to this; 
but they are most unwilling that such prohibition should be re- 
moved, holding as they do that a right system of government 
should appreciate the beneficence of heaven, and remove any 
grievance which afflicts its people ; while to allow them to.go on 
to destruction, though an increase of revenue may result, will pro- 
voke the judgment of heaven and the condemnation of men, 
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Neither of the above plans is satisfactory. . . . What wonder if 
officials and people say that England is wilfully working out 
China’s ruin, and has no really friendly feeling towards her.” 

But why does the British government so far compromise right 
principle in this matter? Simply because the opium is raised in 
India, and is a source of much revenue to that portion of her im- 
mense empire. We have before us the testimony of witnesses 
before a Royal Commission in 1871, in which it is stated that the 
quantity of opium raised in any given year in India is controlled 
altogether by the government, and depends primarily on the neces- 
sities of the revenue. Mr. Pease stated in the House of Commons, 
during a debate on Indian affairs: “It is only the growth of opium 
will make our revenue easy.” The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
writes to another official: “I have a telegraphic message from 
Simla, urging that every possible expedient that you can approve 
should be used even now to extend the opium cultivation next sea- 
son to the greatest possible extent.” 

This encouraging of the growth of opium is producing lamenta- 
ble results in India. The tea plantations in Assam, a gigantic gov- 
ernment enterprise, were in imminent danger of failure, solely 
through the undue use of opium by the laborers brought to the 
plantations. Dr. George Smith, the well-known Oriental scholar 
and traveler, says: “In the Indo-Chinese districts of British Bur- 
mah, the action of the departments in promoting the sale of opium 
has long been a public scandal. Prior to the introduction of Brit- 
ish rule into Aracan, the punishment for using opium was death. 
The people were sober, hard-working and simple-minded. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the first measures of our administration was the 
introduction of the Akbari rules by the Bengal Board of Finance. 
Organized efforts were made by Bengal agents to introduce 
the use of the drug. The general plan was to open a shop with a 
few cakes of opium, and to invite the young men and distribute it 
gratuitously. Then, when the taste was established, the opium 
was sold ata low rate. Finally, as it spread through the neigh- 
borhood, the price was raised, and large profits ensued. Mr. Hind, 
an assistant Commissioner, in speaking of the result, says, ‘ He saw 
a fine, healthy generation of strong men succeeded by a rising gen- 
eration of haggard opium-smokers and eaters, who indulged to 
such an extent that their mental and physical powers were alike 
wasted,’” 
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When we follow the drug to China, we turn over a still darker 
page in its history. Sir Thomas Wade, the present English Min- 
ister to the Chinese government, says: “It is to me vain to think 
otherwise of the use of the drug in China than of a habit many 
more times pernicious, naturally speaking, than the whisky drink- 
ing which we deplore at home. I know no case of radical cure.” 
Dr. S. W. Williams, formerly agent of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and subsequently Secretary to the United States 
Legation at Peking, writes: “‘ Mr. Wade’s experience of about thirty 
years is like mine of more than forty years’ residence among the 
Chinese, during which time I have known only one case of thorough 
reformation from the habit.” Mr. Majoribanks, President of the 
Select Committee of the East India Company, at Canton, says: 
“The misery and demoralization occasioned by opium are almost 
beyond belief.” Consul Lay says: “It is hamstringing the na- 
tion.” Mr. R. M. Martin, a gentleman of integrity and judgment, 
who resigned a lucrative position in the British service that he 
might come to England to support his words, says: “Every hour 
is bringing fresh victims to a Moloch who knows no satiety, where 
the English murderer and the Chinese suicide vie with each other 
in offering at his shrine.” Dr. A. G. Reid, a physician in the Chi- 
nese Imperial Maritime Customs Service, testifies concerning one 
hundred patients who had come to him during the previous year. 
He says: “In every instance the applicants came to me because 
they had lost their means of subsistence through the use of the 
drug. Their object in coming was merely to obtain a remedy to 
appease their present craving, and restore their strength so as to 
enable them to resume their duties and earn wages to be again ex- 
pended in opium Opium differs from alcoholic indulgence 
by the absolute necessity of having a fixed quantity. A drunkard 
may abstain until means accumulate to enable him to purchase 
liquor; but the opium smoker must have his daily stimulant, or he 
breaks down. To obtain it, there is no sacrifice he will not stoop 
to: even his wife is readily lent out for prostitution to provide 
means to buy the drug.” We have before us many other state- 
ments, equally pertinent and forcible, of the process of national 


deterioration going on in an empire which includes one-third of 
the human family. 


The fact that foreigners force this poison upon the nation is the 
principal reason for their exclusion from the interior, and for the 
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jealous and almost hostile attitude of the authorities. It is some- 
what to the credit of our nation that many of the Chinese think 
that all opium merchants are English, and all the missionaries 
Americans. There is a wide-spread opinion that the opium mer- 
chant comes to ruin their bodies, and that the English missionary is 
sent as an agent of his government to “buy the heart” of the 
people away from the Emperor; and when the Church is sufficiently 
strong in numbers, and the physique of the nation has been emas- 
culated by opium, then the Church and the British government 
will coalesce, and the Celestials be subject to the barbarians. It is 
notorious, too, that commonly the first word uttered by a Chinaman, 
when urged to embrace Christianity, is to the effect— Why do 
Christians bring us opium, they knowing as they do the misery 
resulting to us from it?” The bishop of Victoria (Hong Kong) 
lately said: “I have been again and again stopped while preaching, 
with the question, ‘Are you an Englishman? Is not that the 
country that opium comes from? Go back and stop it, and then 
we will talk about Christianity.’” We close this article (leaving 


further comment to our readers), by quoting words with which a 
Chinaman interrupted a missionary while preaching in Amoy— 


“If your nation believes in these doctrines as divine, why has it 
imported this poisonous stuff to bring poverty, distress, and ruin 
throughout our land? There is no use in your trying to get out 
of the matter by saying that you have nothing to do with the opium, 
system: your country has. It is your nation that is responsible 
for all the ruin caused by opium. It was the English guns that 
compelled our Emperor to sanction the trade, and it is through 
England that it may be sold throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, without our government being able to do anything 
effectual to prevent its spread throughout the kingdom.” 
GEorGE C, Jones. 








FOX BOURNE’S LIFE OF LOCKE: 


R. FOX BOURNE'S Life of Locke is the first systematic and 
satisfactory attempt to write the life of one of the greatest 
and most representative of Englishmen. The earlier biographies 





1 ‘tHE Lire oF JOHN Locke; by H. R. Fox Bourne, In two volumes. Pp. xvi. 
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by Bp. Law and Lord King are merely amplificatious of the sketch 
published by his contemporary Le Clerc in the Bibliotheque Choisie, 
by way of an obituary notice; although the latter supplements it 
with valuable documents, which Lord King has edited, as Carlyle 
has it, “by hoisting the shafts.” But Locke’s last biographer has 
spared no pains in collecting and elucidating the facts and the doc- 
uments which belong to his subject. He has ransacked the public 
archives, the family records of the Shaftesbury family, and above 
all the Library of the Remonstrants at Rotterdam, where besides 
many that were new, he found the means to restore letters already 
published to their original form by reinserting those passages of 
personal interest which previous editors thought not dignified 
enough for publication. And while Mr. Fox Bourne is not a 
writer of the first order, he yet possesses many excellencies of style 
and manner. As readers of his English Seamen under the Tudors, 
his English Merchants, and his Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney, very 
well know, he tells a story with a clearness of statement which 
suffers nothing from his pains-taking accuracy. He can hardly be 
called a brilliant writer, but he is an eminently readable and useful 
biographer. He is not always possessed of the preliminary knowl- 
edge necessary to enable him to form a just estimate of Locke’s 
position in the historical development of the sciences with which 
he occupied himself; but what he does tell us is quite correct as 
far as it goes, though at times somewhat inadequate. He at 
times makes Locke a more heroic person than the facts indicate, 
ascribing to him virtues which are part of the biographer’s ideal 
of manhood and patriotism, but in which his subject shared but 
slightly. 

Locke deserves a good biography. He lived through a period 
of great changes, and he contributed mightily to the working of 
those changes. He was born, as Mr. Fox Bourne well reminds 
us, when the author of Paradise Lost was in his twenty-fourth 
year, and when he died the author of La Pucelle was seven years 
old. He interpreted his age to itself, stripping it of hear-says and 
traditions which had ceased to be convictions, and were becoming 
hollow hypocrisies and humbugs. He had all the best qualities of 
his age in an eminent degree, its sober common sense, its public 
spirit, its growing love of toleration, its dislike of scholastic no- 
tions and phrases which did not connect themselves with practical 
life, its attachment to liberty, its love of daylight unstained by 
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“storied windows.” He shared largely in its limitations also, in 
its mere common sense, its lack of enthusiasm, imagination and 
passion, its immovable phlegm, its impatience of the higher forms 
of speculation, its severance of life from the unseen ground of ex- 
istence, its utter want of “the historic sense,” and its blindness to 
spiritual beauty whether in art or nature, in life or literature. The 
conflicts of the period of public opinion between 1688 and 1789, 
(the true eighteenth century), were fought more under the banner 
of Locke than of any other thinker. He furnished the premises 
assumed by both parties; his name was used both by those who 
appealed to his comparative orthodoxy, and by those who carried 
his principles to their legitimate conclusions. And although we 
have passed into a new era, and have re-opened all the old ques- 
tions which he sought to close forever, his influence is still para- 
mount with the half-educated public. He writes the editorials of 
our newspapers; he makes the speeches from our rostrums; he 
has a hand in half the sermons that we hear from the pulpits. 
And thinkers since the French Revolution may still be classed ac- 
cording to their loyalty to Locke or their revolt from him. Not 
that Locke has been the creator of that age. It would have been 
substantially the same if he had never lived, for he was but the 
spokesman who gave shape and utterance to the thoughts which 
were fermenting in the hearts of his contemporaries. * He was the 
child of the Zeztgeist, its favorite child; he was not one of those 
grander spirits whose mission it is to overcome their times, and 
whose lives seem fruitless until they have fallen, like the seed 
grain, to die and yet to bring forth much fruit. 

Locke was, of course, a many-sided man, or else he could not 
have sustained this relation to an age of many-sided interest. He 
was an educator, both in theory and in practice. He was a physi- 
cian of some distinction, though not of wide activity, and was asso- 
ciated with Sydenham in the reform of medical practice. He was 
a theologian after his fashion, having long hesitated between the 
church and medicine as a profession; and much of his time and of 
his writings were taken up with this subject. He was also, after 
his fashion, a philosopher, and the inventor of a philosophic 
method, or at least its reviver after long disuse. He was a trav- 
eler, having spent years on the continent, both before and during 
his exile, and having left us some very graphic letters descriptive 
of France, Germany and Holland. He was ar economist of the old 
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Mercantile School, which the disciples of Adam Smith have so 
grossly and unfairly decried. He was a practical and a theoretical 
politician; he served when quite young in the diplomatic corps; 
after the Revolution, he took office under King William, and was 
put forward as the literary champion of the Revolution and of that 
policy of toleration, which was then adopted. Few of the great 
themes which were freely discussed in England, and were soon to 
be discussed with equal freedom in France and wherever French 
culture could penetrate, failed to receive his attention, and all were 
treated in such fashion that he excited men’s rapture by giving 
them back their own thoughts in the most suitable forms. 

Born in 1632 at Pensford, near Bristol, John Locke was the son 
of one of that Parliamentary minority who for a time made headway 
in the west against the Royalists, but were wrecked by the defeat 
at Devizes. His father was a captain in the Parliamentary forces, 
and lost most of his estate by the mishaps of the war. It was 
owing to the influence of a relative that young John was entered in 
1646 as a student at Westminster School, where the renowned Dr. 
Busby, who had been appointed before the civil war, ruled with 
unbroken sway through Commonwealth times, and that of the 
three kings who followed the Restoration. Probably no other 
public institytion experienced so little of the mutations of that time 
of change, possessing as it did a sovereign whose will was law, and 
who never allowed his pupils to think that the kingdom contained 
any one of greater dignity than his own. In 1652 Locke entered 
Christ College, Oxford, then experiencing, under Dr. John Owen, 
that Puritan administration, which, as Clarendon reluctantly admits, 
did more for learning, as well as discipline, than any that preceded 
or followed it. He graduated as Bachelor in 1656, and as Master 
in 1658, but continued to reside as a student of Christ Church, 
studying and teaching as opportunity offered. This sort of resi- 
dence was only allowed to those who had decided on the study of 
divinity, and for several years Locke hesitated between that and 
medicine. His expulsion from the University in 1684, at the re- 
quest of the king, though arbitrary and discreditable to the authori- 
ties, had therefore the less of hardship, as it was done by canceling 
a special favor which had been extended to Locke, who was sus- 
pected of having written a very offensive Whig pamphlet. It seems 
probable from the recently published correspondence of Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux, that that worthy had been acting as a spy 
upon Locke’s movements. 
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Mr. Fox Bourne enumerates, as far as possible, the professors 
under whom Locke studied, and the subjects which occupied him. 
But like most men, he ascribed the greatest influence to subjects 
and books not included in the University curriculum. It was the 
writings of Descartes ({1650) which “first gave him a relish of philo- 
sophical things,” and Descartes was, in his own way, the pioneer 
of the age and the influence of Locke. Starting from the position 
that doubt is the beginning of philosophy, he had constructed the 
first intelligible theory of the physical universe, and the first in 
which the element of miracle or miraculous interposition was 
denied as a permanent necessity. His school contained many 
scholars, whom he would hardly have recognized as such—the 
mystics Malebranche, More, Norris and Andre, the ontological pan- 
theist Spinoza, and their like; but in Locke, we think, while they 
differed toto coelo as to method, he would have confessed a conge- 
nial spirit, and would have sustained him against Malebranche. 

Locke’s medical skill brought him into the service of Lord Ash- 
ley, afterwards the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and the grandfather 
of the Shaftesbury of the Characteristics, who was Locke’s pupil. 
From 1667 till 1684 he resided in this family, with the interruption 
of a visit to France in 1675-9. He shared Shaftesbury’s views on 
politics and ecclesiastical questions, for they were both Whigs ; he 
also shared in Shaftesbury’s accession to office in 1672, and in his 
dismissal in the following year. With Shaftesbury, he took part 
in the scheme for the creation of a model colony in the Carolinas, 
and even thought of visiting America. It was to aid Shaftesbury 
in the struggle over the Exclusion Bill that he returned from 
France in 1679, and he strove, but in vain, to induce his patron to 
desist from sharing in the Monmouth conspiracy. His biogra- 
pher ascribes to him a vivid indignation at the corruption of Eng- 
lish morals under Charles II., but such a feeling was alien to his 
mental constitution and habits. The passages quoted to evince it 
are purely jocose and unimpassioned. We see no reason to be- 
lieve that Locke would have quarrelled with the Stuarts, if the 
Stuarts would have let him alone. He valued quiet and liberty to 
do as he pleased above anything else that a ruler could give him. 
He rejoiced in the Restoration, because the death of Cromwell had 
thrown everything into confusion, and he was more likely to be let 
alone by a monarchy than a democracy. We have from him no 
such passionate outbursts of lamentation as there are in the Para- 
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dise Lost and the Samson Agonistes. He was not capable of Mil- 
ton’s indignation; his public spirit was of a much less exalted type. 

In 1684 Locke fled to Holland, where Shaftesbury had died 
three years previously. Now began his acquaintance with Lim- 
borch and the other Remonstrants, on which our biographer casts 
so much light. Here, as always, Locke gravitated towards men of 
his own intellectual stamp. The Arminian or Remonstrant party 
were the first Protestant latitudinarians; their great heroes, Epis- 
copius, Grotius, Limborch, etc., were all of that way of thinking. 
They were men of the eighteenth century, born out of due time 
amid the theological contentions of the seventeenth. It was from 
them that English latitudinarianism took its origin. ‘‘ The ever- 
memorable John Hales of Eton” went to the Synod of Dort a Calvin- 
ist, but “ bade John Calvin ‘good night’” as he listened to the de- 
fence of the Arminian position which Episcopius made. From him 
the latitudinarian line of descent is traceable through his pupils 
Falkland and Chillingworth, though Whitchcote, Wilkins and oth- 
ers, “all of them great readers of Grotius,” down to Locke’s own 
days, when latitudinarianism was becoming the fashion, and the 
new theory needed nothing so much as an able expositor, such as 
Locke showed himself. The subject had occupied his attention 
from the period of the Restoration, and possibiy even earlier; for 
Dr. John Owen preached Calvinism, Independency and Toleration 
during his government of the University. In 1667 he drew up an 
(unfinished) ““Essay concerning Toleration,” in which he anticipated 
the positions of his famous three letters of 1685-92. His grounds 
are those which Jeremy Taylor put forward in the Liberty of Prophe- 
sying (1647) and forgot to act on when the Restoration made him 
Bishop of Down. He argues, that is, from the uncertainty of all 
beliefs, the wisdom of tolerating all which do not tend to subvert 
society. The argument goes no further than to urge toleration to 
all those who believe that all things are uncertain, and that there is 
no absolute ground for human faith. For any church or party 
which claims certainty of belief, as Locke himself said of the 
Church of Rome, cannot be included within the pale of toleration. 
It cannot, he thought, regard indifference as lawful; it cannot come 
within the compact of mutual forbearance implied in tolerant legis- 
lation. He stood on the ground taken by the Whigs in their ex- 
clusion of Catholics from political power—the ground held by the 
Tories in opposing Catholic Emancipation at a later date. For a 
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long time this ground was thought inconsistent, and general tolera- 
tion of all sects indifferently was held to be true liberalism. But 
we now see further than this; Locke’s truest disciples are Falk and 
Bismarck; his best exponents are the Pall Mall Gazette and Prof. 
Huxley, who declare that the State cannot tolerate the existence 
of any sect which claims more than probability for its belief. For, 
if the world is to be forever divided into believers who will tolerate 
no opinions, and unbelievers who will tolerate anything that calls 
itself opinion and claims to be nothing more, the two parties will 
forever come into collision, and each must persecute the other. 
Locke’s doctrine on this head connects itself with the doctrine 
and the method of his famous Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, which he sketched in 1671 and published in 1690. All 
previous philosophers, he complains, had occupied themselves with 
the subject of Being, had plunged into the boundless realm of 
ontological speculation. He would first propound the query what 
the human mind was capable of doing, and thus define with accu- 
racy and precision, its powers and their limitations. He thus put 
forward the psychological method of inquiry as the true one, and 
speedily reached conclusions, especially on the derivation of knowl- 
edge from experience, which remanded the speculations of Plato, 
Bruno and Spinoza to the realms of cloudland. His famous con- 
clusion, uz/zl in intellectu quod non prius in sensu (“there is nothing 
in the intellect which was not first in the sense”), seemed to set 
aside any possible faculty for apprehending the absolutely true, and 
to confine men to lower fields of thought and speculation, and to 
convert all truth into likelihood and opinion. But the very terms 
of his statement assume the truth which he denies the possibility of 
our knowing, and when Leibnitz added to his statement the three 
words nist intellectus ipse (“except the intellect itself”) he opened 
all the gates which Locke thought closed forever. Others than 
Leibnitz found that key and used it. Jonathan Edwards, the great- 
est intellect and the one great philosopher whom America has pro- 
duced, was a devoted disciple of Locke, but he speaks of Bezmg in 
a way which reminds us of Plato and Spinoza, and even makes 
virtue itself to consist in “the love of pure Being.” As to Locke’s 
own ethical doctrine it was of a piece with his philosophy, for he was 
a utilitarian, making all virtue consist in the intelligent pursuit of 
happiness. With his convictions as to the limitations of the intellect, 
he could go no deeper than this, and the rational divines of his and 
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the following generations were quite contented with it. They (and 
some earlier divines) presented Christian faith as resting on the bal- 
ance of probabilities contained in the “external evidences” of Chris- 
tianity, and the “sanctions” of religion, as its threats of future pun- 
ishment and its promises of rewards. As the old Puritan Samuel 
Shaw declared, a Mohammedan sort of Christianity was coming 
into the world,—a sort that arose, Prof. De Morgan used to say, too 
late for Dante to put its adherents into the /zferno, where they 
would have been eternally tossed out of a red-hot dice box upon 
a red-hot gaming-table. Of the general influence which Locke’s 
philosophy exerted on the history of religious thought, Carlyle 
says: “Locke, himself a clear, humble-minded, patient, reverent, 
nay, religious man, paved the way for banishing religion from the 
world. Mind, by being modeled by men’s imaginations into a 
Shape, a Visibility, and reasoned about as if it had been some 
composite, divisible and reunitable substance, some finer chemical 
salt, or curious piece of logical joinery, began to lose its im- 
material, mysterious, divine—though invisible—character: it was 
tacitly figured as something that might, were our organs fine 
enough, be seen. Yet who had ever seen it? Who could ever 
see it? Thus by degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, some 
faint Possibility, and at last into a highly-probable Nonentity. 
Following Locke’s footsteps, the French discovered that as the 
stomach secretes Chyle, so does the brain secrete Thought. And 
what, then, was Religion? what was Poetry? what was all high 
and heroic feeling? Chiefly a delusion; often a false and pernic- 
ious one.” 

Locke’s speculations seem to have taken shape during or even 
before his residence in Holland, but the most important of them 
were given to the world after his return. He came back about 
three months after King William had got possession of the throne. 
From his return until 1696—with one interval, 1692—5—he held 
office under the Government, and took a lively share in the con- 
troversies of the times. His Letters on Toleration, his great Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, and his Reasonableness of Chnis- 
tianity, were themselves the occasion of prolonged and vigorous 
controversies, and Locke always dealt with his opponents with a 
calmness and a fairness which are none the less admirable because 
in close keeping with his mental constitution. After the retire- 
ment of his friend Somers from the Administration, he ceased to 
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take any active part in politics, and in fact was visibly in the de_ 
cline of life. He was surrounded by warm friends whom he loved 
in a sturdy, solid, unsentimental way, rarely falling out with any of 
them. One of these was Isaac Newton, who shared Locke’s Arian 
views in theology, but, while he far surpassed Locke in genius, 
showed less common sense in devoting his time to the apocalyptic 
exposition of Daniel and the Revelation. Others were the talented 
Irishmen, Thomas and William Molyneux, whose names are in- 
separably associated with his. Others were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, now in its second stage of religious life, having 
swung from the extreme of singularity to the extreme of reasona- 
bleness, and already on the way to become the pet sect of the eigh- 
teenth century, and to earn the praises of Voltaire. Another was the 
good Unitarian merchant, Thomas Firmin, at whose house latitu- 
dinarian clergymen like Locke’s friend Tillotson used to meet, and 
whose life shook John Wesley’s belief that a man must believe in 
the Trinity to be a good Christian. But above all and before all 
the rest was Lady Masham, daughter of the great Cambridge di- 
vine, Dr. Ralph Cudworth, herself a woman of remarkable intellec- 
tual power, as may be seen from the writings which she published 
anonymously, especially her refutation of Norris of Bemerton. 
In her husband's home, at Oates in Essex, Locke resided from 
1691, with few interruptions, until his death in 1704. His friends 
had become as indispensable to him as he to them, and here he en- 
joyed the quiet he loved, and the honors which by this time were 
gathering about his name. He lived to see his works the text- 
books of Universities—to see the great legislative measures he had 

urged, tested and approved by experience—to see the tendencies 

and tempers of his own mind become dominant throughout the 

educated classes of his country. Could he have foreseen the great 

part he was to play in the history that followed, he would have 

contemplated it with no undue elation. He died as he lived, the 

best representative—after Shakespeare—of the stolid, sober, Anglo- 

Saxon race which forms the substratum of English society. But 

we feel with new force as we survey his life and his writings, that 

England is none the worse for the infusion of Dane and Norman 

—of Miltons and Cromwells, Johnsons and Wesleys—the element 

which stirs the English blood to enthusiasm, turns opinions into 

convictions, and lifts men above the level of common sense into 

those higher regions of faith, earnestness and inspiration, whose 

air is native to the human spirit. 
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We part from Mr. Fox Bourne with thanks for a well written 
book on a subject worth writing about. If we cannot always 
share his admiration for his hero, we can always appreciate the re- 
sults of it in careful statement and patient investigation. And his 
American publishers have done their part admirably in presenting 
his book to the public, though we notice a few misprints, especi- 
ally in dates. R. E. T. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Stupy OF HAWTHORNE. By George Parsons Lathrop. 18mo. 
Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


This is a pains-taking account of Hawthorne’s life and works, 
by a genuine admirer. All the great American writers deserve far 
more study and analysis at the hands of their countrymen than 
they have yet got, and the volume moves in the right direction. If 
there be such a thing as a national style, it is high time we had a 
glimmering of what ours is. But we lay this book down, notwith- 
standing much interesting, and to us new information, and a great 
deal of suggestive comparison, without the distinct and orderly 
impression we had hoped to receive from it. We do not know 
whether it is because Mr. Lathrop has undertaken too much in 
attempting to combine the functions of biographer and critic, or 
whether the obscurity arises from his failure to separate the offices 
sufficiently. On the same page, and frequently in the same sen- 
tence, he will relate a fact in Hawthorne’s life and argue from it 
some effect in his works. There is an effort to reconstruct the 
Genius from his ancestors, from his birthplace, his early reading; 
to trace Milton and Bunyan into him, and to parallel him with 
Balzac, George Sand, Irving and Poe. He is held up as an Ameri- 
can genius in contradistinction to the types of other nations. Now 
we consider this, with all respect be it spoken, a very defective 
critical method. It is true, that every thoughtful man does make 
just such investigations and theories, and that they are to him very 
interesting, great aids to memory, and good frames to hang his 
ideas in; but then, on the other hand, they are apt to be fanciful, 
and at the best, they lie in the region of dense uncertainty. We 
once knew a man who thought all Frenchmen resembled monkeys, 
and his reasonings on the subject were profoundly satisfactory to 
himself, and greatly conducive to sprightly conversation. Such 
literary judgments—we are not referring to the monkey theory— 
rest on a few out of an immense number of unknown or forgotten 
facts, each one of which alone and in relation to others has some, 
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but some uncertain weight in the problem. Perhaps the most 
trivial incidents have had the deepest influence. Certainly no one 
of us could pretend to a satisfactory explanation of his own char- 
acter and temper at this moment. Whoever undertakes to account 
for a literature, a school, or an author, or having done so to com- 
pare them with other literatures, schools, and authors, and explain 
the difference, treats his reader to an amount of conjectures that 
makes the dryest certainty absolutely delicious. It is fair to say 
that much of this is suggested by, rather than said of, the particu- 
lar book in hand. 

In his honest admiration of Hawthorne, we fear Mr. Lathrop 
occasionally bears too hard on other American writers compared 
with him. Notably Poe, whose horrors have often brought him 
into contrast with Hawthorne's mysterious vein, suffers at his 
hands. His estimate of him is certainly too low and unnecessar- 
ily severe. His prose was as original, crisp and well formed as 
possible. And we fail to find in his tales, which appear to us to 
have been put together with the study and deliberation of a puzzle, 
the subjective tendency which Mr. Lathrop deplores. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to revert to the criticism of Poe himself 
upon Hawthorne: “Allegory is at war with the whole tone of his 
nature, which disports itself never so well as when escaping from 
the mysticism of his Goodman Browns and White Old Maids into 
the hearty, genial, but still Indian-summer sunshine of his Wake- 
fields and Little Annie’s Rambles. Indeed, his spirit of metaphor 
run mad is clearly imbibed from the phalanx and phalanstery at- 
mosphere in which he has been so long struggling for truth. He 
has not half the material for the exclusiveness of authorship that 
he possesses for its universality. He has the purest style, the 
finest taste, the most available scholarship, the most delicate hu- 
mor, the most touching pathos, the most radiant imagination, the 
most consummate ingenuity; and with these varied good qualities he 
has done we// as a mystic. But is there any one of these qualities 
which should prevent his doing doubly well in a career of honest, 
upright, sensible, prehensible, and comprehensible things? Let 
him mend his pen, get a bottle of visible ink, come out from the 
Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang (if possible) the editor of The 
Dial, and throw out of the window to the pigs all his odd num- 
bers of the North America Review.” 


THE CENTENNIAL DECLARATION OF HuMAN RIGHTS, AS EXEMPLI- 
FIED IN THE NATURAL LAws OF MARRIAGE, LEGITIMACY, AND 
LirE IN GENERAL. By Geo. J. Ziegler, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Geo. J. Ziegler. 

“Love goeth where it listeth”’—that we know, but we may not 
know the laws of its genesis and of its distribution. Indeed, we 
fear that if laws there be of human amativeness and of marrying 
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and giving in marriage, they are shut out by a merciful Providence 
from the ken of mortals that are exceedingly given to marrying, if 
not to loving. Can any one imagine the consequence of a careful 
study and observance of the so-called physiological laws of matri- 
mony—how hampered all spontaneous feeling would be—how 
anxiously would the individual exercise his, or her judgment upon 
the physiological merits of fatness or leanness, of temperament, 
of dark or light hair, and of other transient personal traits that we 
have to-day and have not to-morrow, according as the world uses 
us well or ill? 

It is not the fault surely of a large class of writers that society 
is ignorant upon the physiological relations of marriage. The 
bibliography of this kind of literature is immense, designed ap-. 
parently to suit all sorts of tastes. In such a field, of course, there 
are good books and bad books, the usual consequence of moral 
and literary excellence being reversed,—the bad receiving more 
attention than they deserve, while those that are written for the 
purpose of instruction are left unread. 

But upon the subject of matrimony, even in its physiological 
aspects, society unwittingly does very well. There is every reason 
to believe that the majority of married people are happy, and that 
the majority of their children are healthy, the very results that 
writers claim are gained by observing these so-called laws. In- 
stinctively people seek those matrimonial relations that are good 
for them; and that the unions generally end well is ample proof 
that this instinct may be trusted. Theology is a better teacher 
than science in matters matrimonial; and its teachings may be 
summed up something in this form: Take no heed (physiologi- 
cally speaking) as to whom you should marry, but live virtuously 
and cleanly, and marry just as soon as there is the wherewithal to 
fill more mouths than one; fear God, love one another, and honor 
—since we cannot say the king—an honest politician, for he is 
more precious than gold. Know and believe in this one and 
simple law of marriage, which is physiological, theological and 
wholly divine;—that we marry in obedience to a Power that num- 
bers the hairs of our head in His infinite solicitude, that looks after 
the fitness and beauty and perpetuation of man and flowers alike. 
Here there is scope for a sexual selection spontaneous, unfettered, 
that insures happiness and health as a natural sequence of its un- 
conscious freedom. 

In Dr. Ziegler’s book there is much to be commended and much 
to be found fault with. All that he has to say upon sexual dis- 
orders, is well said, and deserves attention, with just a suspicion 
of radicalism about it; but we can forgive a man’s being a radical 
when he writes with the motives of a reformer upon the subject of 
alcohol, tobacco, and venereal diseases. Upon the main theme of 
the book, that of marriage, the author, with the best intentions in 
the world, we presume, advances views that are not conducive to 
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either the happiness or safety of society. We cannot coincide with 
his theory of “natural marriage.” In the majority of states there 
are laws to punish the relations of the sexes to which the author 
applies this term. As a large part of the book is not suited toa 
popular review, it would be an injustice to the author to condemn 
without giving the reader a chance to judge for himself. To those 
who are interested in literature of this character, and are specialists 
enough to sift the good from the bad, we may perhaps commend 
the book; but it would certainly be a mistake to give it a general 
circulation. 


A Woman’s Work. Letters and Correspondence of Caroline 
Herschel. Edited by Mrs. J. F. Herschel. New York: Harpers. 
1876. 

Caroline Herschel was, in her day, a very notable person. 
The sister ofa famous astronomer, Sir William Herschel, she took 
more pride in his fame than in any of her own achievements, and 
yet her distinction as an astronomer was such as to secure for her 
many awards of scientific societies. The filial devotion of the wife 
of another Herschel of our own time, has put upon record the charm- 
ing memoir and correspondence of Caroline Herschel, in a volume 
published by Harpers, which, more than her own scientific publi- 
cations, will make her name familiar and perpetuate a devotion to 
science and a self-abnegation that will always be instructive. Liv- 
ing to ninety-eight, Caroline Herschel spent the last twenty years 
of her life in almost absolute retirement, still doing a fair share of 
scientific work for her nephew, Sir John Herschel, and thus en- 
abling him to carry on and extend the observations and researches 
of his father. But it was only to do honor to his memory that 
she made a record of her own work, and with his death she felt that 
her life was in the past, dedicated to the task of completing his 
labors and of encouraging his son in following the father’s pursuit 
of science for its own sake. Her long life extended from the Seven 
Years’ War, which was not without its influence upon her childish 
experiences, through the American War, the old French Revolu- 
tion, the rise and fall of Napoleon, and all the varied events of 
almost a century; yet she scarcely in writing her memoirs mentions 
public events, or speaks of other occupations than that of “ minding 
the heavens,” which engrossedall her own and her brother's thoughts 
Indeed, even of her own important contributions to science she 
thought little, and counted it her great good fortune and distinction 
to be able to claim that she was of some use in helping that brother 
on in his great work. When in her old age, an old age that was 
full of interest and anxiety for those who were carrying on the 
astronomical researches that had for ever connected the name of 
Herschel with astronomy, she laughingly accepted the honors 
thrust upon her by scientific societies, but she took them only as 
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tributes to the service she had rendered her brother. With the 
small preparation that a narrow home life could give, she started 
out to help her brother in his original career as a musician and fol- 
lowed him to England to be his helpmeet and housekeeper; but her 
force of character, her indefatigable industry, and her indomitable 
ambition to keep abreast of all his interests, enabled her to join 
in the pursuit which gave him fame, that of astronomical research. 
Undaunted by poverty and the necessity almost of inventing as well 
as manufacturing his apparatus, he persisted in his work, and it was 
only a poor help that he found in the royal patronage which prom- 
ised so much and performed so little; but through it all Caroline 
Herschel was his untiring scribe and co-worker. Forty years of 
unceasing scientific work, and for a long time with the care of all 
housekeeping and other domestic provision, might well have made 
her impatient of other men and women, who with greater advan- 
tages made little or no use of them, but Caroline Herschel seems, 
all through her life, to have had wonderful sweetness of temper 
and a self-abnegation that of itself ought to make her memory 
precious. Her discoveries of eight comets, her immense labor in 
the reduction and record of vast series of observations, her readi- 
ness in assisting her brother in perfecting machinery for his work, 
her catalogues and index of stars for the use of astronomers, all 
these constitute her claim to be recognized as an independent 
authority in science; but although she worked until she was sev- 
enty-five, it was never from any other motive than to assist her 
brother in his life orto complete the record of his work after his death, 
After fifty years of such companionship, she returned to Hanover, 
and, naturally enough, found life there dull and common-place, 
wanting the great impulse of her brother’s scientific pursuits. 
Still her love of science encouraged and drew encouragement from 
the work of the son of that brother; and thus the long years 
of her exile from her old post, the observatory, were softened by 
the knowledge that the name and fame of the family were still 
prominent in her all-absorbing science. She lived, however, alto- 
gether in the past, and found the present not only strange but 
annoying. Her life is thus still another lesson not to pray for 


length of days, except in so far as it gives time for diligent labor in 
real work. 
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